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Motes of Recent Exposition. 


In our February issue we took notice of the appear- 
ance in English dress of the first volume of the 
second part of Professor NyGREN of Lund’s historical 
study of the Christian idea of love, entitled Agape 
and Eros. The first part dealt with the Christian 
idea as it appears in the New Testament and in 
contrast to the Hellenistic idea. The first volume 
of the second part told the story of how the synthesis 
of the two ideas was prepared, up to the Cappadocian 
Fathers in the fourth century. And now we have 
the second volume of the second part before us 
(S.P.C.K. ; 7s. 6d. net). It takes the reader to the 
point where the problem of ‘ Eros and Agape’ finds 
its natural solution in the Reformation. 


Already in the first part the author had sketched 
the plan of the whole work. Here is the outline of 
it, in terms of a picturesque analogy : ‘ Two rivers 
have their sources in regions far distant from one 
another, the one in primitive Christianity, the other 
in Hellenism. The rivers converge, and at an early 
date in Church history efforts are made to turn the 
waters of the one into the other. At first these 
efforts fail; but as time goes on the distance 
They meet, 
and for the whole period of the Middle Ages they 
flow together in one broad current, till at last they 
are separated again at the Renaissance and the 
Reformation,’ 


It is in Augustine, with whom this volume begins, 


- that a genuine union of Eros and Agape is first 
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reached ; the result is the emergence of a new 
conception of love, summed up in the word ‘ caritas.’ 
But between two things so different as Agape 
(God’s own love freely bestowed on the sinner) 
and Eros (man’s desire for heavenly things) no real 
synthesis was possible, but only a relative synthesis ; 
and such is caritas. On this synthesis, however, the 
Middle Ages lived. 


How did Augustine settle the issue between 
Agape and Eros? He never sees that Christian 
Agape is the direct opposite of Neoplatonic Eros. 
But he seeks a compromise between the two motifs 
which will do justice to both. He looks upon 
Agape merely as a necessary corrective, without 
which Eros cannot reach its goal. It is a corrective 
of that feeling of self-sufficiency and pride, that 
“ superbia,’ that,is always bound up with Eros. The 
only real cure for it is God’s Agape, God’s ‘ humilitas,’ 
His love in sending His Son, who humbled Himself 
even to the death of the Cross. 


Augustine’s own words are memorable, in which 
he rebukes the philosophers who saw from afar but 
would not hold the humilitas of Christ and despised 
His Cross: ‘O, proud wisdom! thou laughest at 
the crucified Christ ; it is He whom thou sawest 
from afar: ‘‘In the beginning was the Word, and 
the Word was with God.’ But why was He 
crucified ? Because the Wood of His humiliation 
was necessary for thee. For thou wast puffed up 
with pride, and hadst been cast out far from that 
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fatherland ; and by the waves of this world the way 
has been cut off, and there is no means of crossing 
to the fatherland, unless thou be carried by the 
Wood.’ 

The reason why the synthesis of Eros and Agape 
could not be completely effected by Augustine is 


that it involves an inner contradiction. Ultimately, — 


therefore, a break was bound to come. The two 
streams which had flowed together for a thousand 
years must again separate. It was a mutual separa- 
tion. Almost at the same moment as a new revival 
of the Eros-conception appeared in the Renaissance, 
the idea of Agape breaks out again in Luther, with 
a force comparable to that of its first appearance 
in the Apostolic Age. The Eros-conception of the 
Middle Ages was broken up, and the Agape-doctrine 
restored. 

The most clear and interesting example of the 
concern of the Renaissance for Eros is provided 
by Marsilio Ficino, an ardent follower of Plato’s 


philosophy, who, however, looks at Plato with . 


Neoplatonic eyes. The Plotinian mysticism fills 
a large place in Ficino’s thought. Through con- 
templation and ecstasy we have to break the 
fetters that bind us to the sensible world and realise 
the union of the soul with God. And he goes 
further than the Neoplatonists and actually 
proclaims man to be God in mortal dress. This 
faith of man in his own divinity and man’s con- 
sequent worship of himself forms for Ficino the 
essential content of Christianity. 


What a contrast to Luther’s position! Every- 
thing of our own is to be broken down and destroyed, 
he said ; and he sees this, ‘ everything of our own,’ 
concentrated in the doctrine of caritas, according 
to which man’s love is the way to God. And every- 
thing outside us and in Christ is to be built up and 
planted ; and he sees this, ‘ everything outside us,’ 
concentrated in the love which comes to us in 
Christ and tries to find a way through us to our 
neighbour—that is, in Agape-love. 


He also says, in words that bring out the full 
Agape-quality of his doctrine of love, ‘If any one 
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would paint and aptly portray God, then he must 
draw a picture of pure love, as if the Divine nature 
were nothing but a furnace and a fire of such love, 
which fills heaven and earth. And again, if it were 
possible to paint and picture love, we should have 
to make such a picture as would be not of works 
nor human, yet not of angels nor heavenly, but 
God Himself,’ 


The first sentence of the motto from Luther, from 
the Heidelberg Disputation of 1518, which Professor 
NycGrEn has chosen for his attractive and scholarly 
work, gives an apt description of the nature of 
Eros and Agape respectively: ‘Divine love does 
not find but creates the lovable object, but human 
love is created by the lovable object’ (Amor Det 
non inventt sed creat suum diligibile, Amor hominis 
fit a suo diligibilt). 


The distinctive witness of Congregationalism has 
been for the liberty of the Christian man, and the 


special contribution it has made in history has been — 
its ardent defence of that principle in Church and — 


State. 

It has been said that the price of liberty is sleepless 
vigilance, and never was such vigilance more 
urgently needed than it is to-day, when liberty, 
political and religious, is in danger throughout the 
whole world. We regard, therefore, as a very timely 
contribution to the subject the lectures delivered to 
the General Council of Congregational Churches of 
the U.S.A. by the Rev. Albert PEEL, M.A., Litt.D., 


and now published under the title of Christian — 


Freedom (Independent Press; 3s. 6d. net). The 
thesis upheld in these lectures is that ‘in a world 
where freedom is at a discount there is special need 
of the Congregational insistence on freedom—the 
freedom wherewith Christ made men free. At a 
time when many voices in Church and State cry 
aloud for authority, dogma, uniformity, it is 
particularly our duty to stress the need for liberty.’ 


It used to be taken for granted that a decisive and 
permanent victory had been won for freedom in 
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Church and State, but now the tide has completely 
turned and is running strongly in the direction of 
Totalitarianism. The rights of free speech, free 
worship, and free missionary enterprise have dis- 
appeared. Persecution has again lifted its ugly 
head ; in some lands the Church has again become 
the Church of the Catacombs. The religious tolera- 
tion which we thought had been established as a 
recognized mark of the civilized State has been 
contemptuously cast aside. The State is being 
deified and the people regimented. All of which 
things imply that Christ’s estimate of the infinite 
value of the individual goes by the board. 


It is the work of the Church, indeed it is vital to 
her very life, to maintain the value of the individual 
and defend his rights. ‘The recent history of 
Russia, Italy, and Germany shows that any effective 
resistance to the Totalitarian claims of the State 
will come only from the Church of Christ. Other 
institutions—political, economic, cultural—give way 
and bow before the storm, but the Church under 
the compulsion of a higher authority finds no way of 
escape but is constrained to say, ‘We must obey 
God rather than man.’ So she becomes the sheet 
anchor of the political liberties of the nations. In 
this connection, therefore, and in the situation 
which confronts us to-day, it becomes necessary 
for the Church to re-examine the whole question 
of the powers of the State, to ask whether there is 
such a thing as a Christian State, and what are its 
rights, and the rights of citizens and Christians 
within it. When the civil powers begin to lay 
burdens on the Christian conscience the Church 
must be prepared to give guidance and leadership. 


But in asserting the rights of the Christian man 
against the claims of the Totalitarian State we must 
beware of bringing him into bondage to a Totali- 
tarian Church. Many to-day hanker after this very 
thing. ‘ They are tired and weary, bewildered and 
confused, by the bustle of the world and the argu- 
ment “ about it and about,” they shirk responsi- 
bility and 'the severe discipline of testing and 
deciding things for themselves. With relief they 
enter the comfortable armchairs of a Church which 
will do their thinking for them, and tell them what 
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to believe and what ceremonies to perform.’ Short 
of this absolute surrender of individual rights and 
liberties there is a strong tide running in all the 
churches in the direction of an imposing uniformity 
in doctrine and worship. Certain ancient creeds are 
declared to be binding upon the Church for all time, 
certain forms of worship and of church government 
are regarded as essential to the very being of the 
Church. These and such-like ordinances would 
be laid as a fetter upon the believer and upon 
the Christian community, and would restrain the 
working of the Holy Spirit in their midst. 


Even the written Word itself must not be allowed 
to usurp the place belonging only to the living 
Word. The written Word may become a fetish and 
a fetter. It is easy to say with Chillingworth that 
the Bible is the religion of Protestants, but ‘ what 
is the ultimate authority for the Christian and for 
the Church ? The written Word of Scripture? If 
so, interpreted by whom? The Pope, speaking ex 
cathedra? The faculties of divinity schools? ... 
But you will say, Why have any interpretation P 
Cannot the Bible speak for itself ? Here again is the 
assumption that the Bible is a unity, an assumption 
we cannot accept to-day without clearly defining 
what we mean by unity.’ The Reformers were at 
one in declaring that the Bible is certified as the 
Word of God by the witness of the living Spirit in 
the believing heart. The ultimate authority is the 
Living Word not the written Word. This means no 
disparagement of the Scriptures. ‘The Bible is 
disparaged by making it a volume of proof-texts, 
or placing it on a Procrustean bed of mechanical 
unity, rather than by regarding it as a collection of 
books which tells of the preparation for and the 
coming of the Living Word, Christ Jesus.’ 


Dr. PEEL goes on to argue for a similar freedom in 
regard to the Sacraments. Can we say that the use 
of the outward rite is of perpetual obligation and 
must be made a condition of Church membership 
and of union? Some churches hold by seven 
Sacraments, others by two, while some, like the 
Quakers, dispense with the symbols altogether. 
No Christians take literally our Lord’s injunction 
about foot-washing, which might equally be made a 
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sacramental rite. Is it not difficult, on the assump- 
tion that God, through the Holy Spirit, has set 
down in Holy Writ the rules for the life of the 
Church, to explain why His ordinances and instruc- 
tions are so obscure that, with the utmost goodwill, 
His followers cannot agree about them? It is 
manifest that Christians have lived and are living 
in great faithfulness and devotion without the use 
of the two Sacraments, and it surely cannot be in 
accordance with the mind of Christ to exclude such 
people from His Church on the ground that they 
do not accept the perpetual obligation of Sacra- 
ments and make no use of them. Must we not 
recognize that temperaments vary, and that devout 
Christians may here have different views ? ‘ Those 
who do not feel the symbols a help may be denounced 
as arrogant in that they reject means which devout 
Christians have employed for many centuries, or 
they may be pitied as blind men, not able to see 
the verbum visible. On the other hand, those who 
use symbols may be criticised as superstitious and 
believers in magic. These charges should not be 
preferred, but the sincerity of the opposite points 
of view should be admitted. A man may in all 
humility believe that the Sacraments have been 
established by God “‘ taking account of our coarse- 
ness and weakness” (Dutch Reformed Church) 
and that one may grow out of them as one reaches 
the stature of a perfect man. A man may in like 
humility receive the symbols though he find they 
do not aid his communion. In Christian charity we 
must recognise the possibility of varying views 
being sincerely and conscientiously held.’ 


The spiritual freedom claimed in respect of the 
Written Word and the Sacraments must be asserted 
in regard to Church government and organization. 
Dr. PEEL takes for granted that to suppose that 
episcopacy or any other form of Church government 
is of divine institution and is an indispensable 
mark of the true Church is altogether foreign to 
the spirituality of the Christian faith. But, over and 
above that, the Church may be fettered by attaching 
its services to so-called sacred buildings and practic- 
ally limiting its ministry to a special class of paid 
officials. Not that consecrated buildings and a 
whole time ministry are in themselves objectionable, 
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on the contrary they may be of the greatest use. 
But if the Church puts her faith in these she has 
fallen from the Christian ideal, and is in danger of 
losing her liberty of action and simply digging 
herself in. ‘In many churches and chapels the 
situation has reached this point, that a small body 
of faithful people are struggling heroically to keep 
their church alive, which, as I have said, has come 
to mean the raising of sufficient money to keep the 
fabric in good repair and to maintain a minister. In 
hundreds of such churches there is no energy left 
for those specific tasks for which a church should 
exist, primarily the spread of the Christian message 
among the surrounding people.’ To fulfil this high 
end the Church needs the active ministry of all her 
members, serving not in consecrated buildings but 
in all the walks of life. As the Archbishop of 
Canterbury said, ‘ There ought certainly to be in 
every parish groups who can be living witnesses to 
the reality of Christ, to all that He gives in Himself, 
and in the privileges and gifts of His Body.’ 


None knows better than Dr. PEE that many of 
the views he puts forward are highly controversial, 
but it is well that these views should be put forward, 
and that those who are intent upon uniformity and 
the conditions on which Church union may be 
attained should clearly understand that such views 
on Christian liberty are maintained with conviction 
and will be adhered to with tenacity. And after all 
Christian freedom is a very precious thing. 


It is, of course, impossible for the Christian 
minister to keep abreast of the science of to-day, even 
if it were his business to do so. At the same time, he 
would be well advised to give the subject such atten- 
tion as he can afford, if for no other reason than to 
deliver him from the absurdity of giving his people 
some second-hand and perhaps already antiquated 
theory with the reverential announcement that ‘ men 
of science tell us.’ St. Augustine in his day spoke of 
preachers who made themselves ridiculous by their 
ignorance of science, and the race is not yet extinct. 
It is a wholesome reflection that the science of St. 
Augustine’s day, which the preacher had to reckon 
with, is long since antiquated and dead, and the time 
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will certainly come when many of the scientific 
theories of our time will likewise pass away. Mean- 
time, however, there they are, proudly holding the 
field and often making extravagant claims. And 
there can be no doubt that any preacher must have 
deep misgivings who has the impression that the best 
thought of his day is in conflict with his faith. 


In this connexion a book of manageable size has 
recently been published which should be helpful. 
The title is The Riddle of Life, by Mr. William 
McDoveatt, M.B., F.R.S. (Methuen ; 7s. 6d. net). 
It is described in the sub-title as ‘A Survey of 
Theories,’ and it justifies this description. Beginning 
with physics it passes on to treat of the mechanical 
biology of to-day, showing the difficulties which 
attend all materialistic theories. Next, it treats of 
such topics as emergent evolution,*holism, and other 
similar theories which attempt to explain in an 
organistic way the riddle of existence. No safer 
guide through these intricate paths could be found 
than Dr. McDovcatL, by reason of his extensive 
knowledge, his scientific bent of mind, his logical 
acumen and his breadth of view. He does not press 
any single theory as the solution of the problem, but 
he renders a service of high value by showing how 
manifold and varied the theories are and what 
difficulties attend them all. It entitles us to hesitate 
before we commit ourselves to any of them. And, in 
particular, it requires us to think long before we 
permit them to dictate to us within the realm of our 
Christian faith and life. 


Dr. McDoucatt very emphatically supports a 
spiritual view of life. In the realm of physics he 
needs no argument to make plain the collapse of the 
mechanical theory which seemed to the nineteenth 
century so finally triumphant and impregnable. By 
the practically unanimous testimony of the physicists 
themselves, when the atom exploded it blew that 
theory sky-high. ‘ What is the use of talking about 
materialism,’ says one authority, ‘ when we don’t 
know what matter is ?’ 


The puzzling thing, as Dr. McDovuGaLt points out, 
is that, while the physicists had given up the vain 
attempt to explain the constitution of the atom in 
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terms of mechanism, the biologists on the contrary 
continued to build their science on mechanistic lines. 
He accounts for this by the rise of the recent science 
of genetics which gave a new lease of life to mechani- 
cal biology. ‘These studies led to the particulate 
theory of heredity, according to which the nucleus 
of the egg-cell contains a multitude of material 
particles (the genes), and each gene is “‘ the cause ” 
of some one unit quality of the organism which 
develops from the egg.’ Having gained a new insight 
into the mechanical processes which go on within the 
germ cell, and having by experiments in breeding 
confirmed the accuracy of these observations, the 
biologist has been tempted to imagine that he has at 
last unveiled the secret of growth and development. 
‘The genes do it, is his explanation, or, if some 
external stimulus is introduced it is spoken of as 
“the organizer,’ and is credited with being the vera 
causa. 

This, as Dr. McDoucatt has little difficulty in 
showing, amounts to a begging of the question. 
Professor E. B. Wilson, whose work on ‘ The Cell’ 
is of the highest authority, says: ‘ The egg offers an 
impressive spectacle when busily engaged at its work 
of blocking out the embryo, without visible tools or 
model, but with an uncanny air of deliberation, pur- 
pose, and mastery of technique that any human 
artist might envy. Beyond a doubt the movements 
and regrouping of materials which give rise to the 
visible pattern are expressions of an underlying 
more fundamental organization that escapes the 
eye ; but it ts precisely this organization of which we 
are ignorant. The visible components follow an 
order, but they do not create it. What constitutes 
or controls this fundamental organization of the 
egg? That is a problem which ‘ no one is yet able 
to answer. The embryologist, the cytologist, the 
physiologist, and the bio-chemist—all alike have 
thus far only skirted the outermost rim of the 
problem.’ 

Why does the biologist so persistently follow his 
search for a mechanistic explanation of life? Prob- 
ably the main reason is that he believes that ‘ only 
the spatially extended features of the world can be 
dealt with scientifically and only in terms of 
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mechanistic causation.’ This, however, is simply a 
prejudice. As Jung says, ‘ It is an almost ridiculous 
prejudice to assume that existence can only be 
physical.’ 

Having dismissed the common prejudices, tradi- 
tional in modern science, in exclusive favour of 
matter, of spatial relations, and of mechanical 
causation, Dr. McDoucALt goes on to review certain 
speculative suggestions which propose to solve or at 
least to illumine the riddle of life, ‘ by assuming that 
living beings owe their distinctive properties either 
to the operation within them of some physical energy 
of a quite peculiar kind, a kind unknown in the 
inorganic world ; or to some quasi-matter, to the 
inclusion in their composition of substance allied to 
matter but different from it in essential respects, 
perhaps in respect of sub-atomic structure.’ He 
then passes on to discuss theories of the kind associ- 
ated with the names of Smuts and Whitehead, 
theories which imply some sort of non-material 
power of organization immanent in living things, 
and perhaps also in the inorganic world. 


It is impossible to give here, even in outline, the 
searching examination to which these theories are 
subjected. He supports the Lamarckian theory of 
the transmission of acquired qualities and functions, 
regarding it as of crucial importance. (In this con- 
nexion he mentions that his famous experiment on 
racial memory in rats has at the time of writing 
reached its forty-ninth generation, and has now 
doubtless celebrated its jubilee.) ‘ The evidence sup- 
porting Lamarckian transmission supports also the 
non-material basis both for individual and racial 
memory; and instead of following the neo- 
Lamarckians who try to conceive a material basis 
for both individual and racial memory, it is open to 
us to take the opposite line and, while identifying 
racial with individual memory, to regard both as 
founded in immaterial or psychical structure.’ 


The immaterial basis of memory and the reality 
and efficacy of the teleological activities of organisms 
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are the two main supports of any thorough- 
going non-mechanical biology. Personally, Dr. 
McDouvcea z inclines to some form of psycho-physical 
dualism, in spite of its being regarded with horror 
in some philosophic quarters as a sheer monstrosity, 
‘for, in my opinion, formed after a life time of 
struggling with this and allied problems, it consists 
with a larger proportion of empirical evidence than 
does any other formulation of the psycho-physical 
relation.’ 

After a survey of the whole field there would 
appear to be a convergence of many lines of thought 
on the reality and activity of some organismic struc- 
ture of things, with perhaps a hierarchical organiza- 
tion of monads, interacting and subtly combining 
together to form ever higher and more complex 
wholes. ‘ It is an.advantage of the dualistic theory, 
especially when combined with monadism, that it 
makes intelligible the existence of individuals or 
persons higher than and more comprehensive than 
ourselves, the wholes of which we are subordinate 
members, and in the lives of which we may play 
some part without being aware of the fact. This, I 
say, is advantageous, and for two reasons. First, 
ethically and religiously, because it gives us a glimpse 
of an intelligible possibility of the continuance of the 
activity of each one of us beyond death of the body, 
and hence of the continuing influence of whatever of 
positive value in our personalities may have accrued 
from our individual efforts. Secondly, scientifically 
advantageous, because there are a number of em- 
pirical indications of the reality of such individuals, 
indications that our individual personalities do in 
some measure express the influence of higher 
personalities in whose life or lives they participate. 
I point here to moral, esthetic, and religious experi- 
ences, too vague and uncertain of interpretation to 
be arrayed as evidence of appreciable weight ; but 
also to equally vague indications of a purely bio- 
logical kind, which I am disposed to think may, when 
they are seen to be worthy of fuller investigation, 
prove to be far richer and more significant than at 
present appears.’ 


> 
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Reconsidered. 


By PrincipaL VINCENT Tayor, Pu.D., D.D., WestEy CoLLEGE, HEADINGLEY, LEEDs. 
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(Westcott and Hort). 


THESE words have played a great part in the 
history of Christian Doctrine ; and for this reason 
it is very desirable that from time to time their 
meaning and interpretation should be reconsidered. 
Especially is this necessary since in contemporary 
discussions the passage is either neglected or is 
interpretated in ways which are open to challenge. 

The rendering of the Authorized Version is as 
follows : 


“Whom God hath set forth to be a propitiation 
through faith in his blood, to declare his righteous- 
ness for the remission of-sins that are past, through 
the forbearance of God ; to declare, I say, at this 
time his righteousness : that he might be just, and 
the justifier of him which believeth in Jesus.’ 


In the Revised Version several important changes 
were introduced. The phrase év r@ avrod aipate 
was translated: ‘by his blood,’ and the words 
‘through faith’ were enclosed by commas. The 
latter change was a great improvement, since in 
the teaching of St. Paul faith is always related to 
a person; it is out of harmony with New Testa- 
ment teaching to speak of ‘faith in his blood.’ 
Among other changes made in the Revised Version 
the most important is the substitution of ‘ because 
of the passing over of the sins done aforetime’ 
instead of ‘for the remission of the sins that are 
past,’ as a rendering of the words: 6a rHv répeow 
Tov mpoyeyovorwy dapaptyudrwy. In this version 
the passage reads : 

‘Whom God set forth to be a propitiation, 
through faith, by his blood, to shew his righteous- 
ness, because of the passing over of the sins done 
aforetime, in the forbearance of God; for the 
shewing, I say, of his righteousness at this present 
season: that he might himself be just, and the 
justifier of him that hath faith in Jesus.’ 

For ‘ set forth,’ the margin has ‘ purposed’ ; for 
‘to be a propitiation’ ‘to be propitiatory’ ; and 
for ‘ faith, by . . .’ ‘ faith in his blood.’ 


The effect of these changes is not only to render 
the Greek more closely, but also to bring the 
passage into greater aecord with the ‘traditional 
interpretation’ of the text, the view, namely, that 
St. Paul saw in the sacrificial death of Jesus some- 
thing which was necessary in order to demonstrate 
that God is righteous in His treatment of sin, and 
especially because the sins of past generations might 
be thought to have been overlooked or passed by 
in His forbearance. 

In studying the words it is of great interest and 
importance to examine the modern translations of 
Dr. James Moffatt and Dr. C. A. Anderson Scott. 
Moffatt’s translation is as follows : 


‘Whom God put forward as the means of propitia- 
tion by His blood, to be received by faith. This 
was to demonstrate the justice of God in view of 
the fact that sins previously committed during the 
time of God’s forbearance had been passed over ; 
it was to demonstrate His justice at the present 
epoch, showing that God is just Himself and that 
He justifies man on the score of faith in Jesus.’ 


This translation is in line with the older interpreta- 
tion indicated above, but this cannot be said of 
the translations offered by Dr. Anderson Scott in 
his Christianity according to St. Paul (1927), 72, in 
The Abingdon Bible Commentary (1929), 1144, and 
in his Foot-Notes to St. Paul (1935), 25. The third 
of these runs : 


‘Whom God set forth, suffering unto blood, as 
one with power to reconcile through faith, with a 
view to the exhibition (=communication) of His 
righteousness, through the overlooking of past sins 
in the forbearance of God, with a view, I say, to 
the exhibition of His righteousness at this present 
time, that He may be at once Himself just and the 
justifier (=saviour) of him who founds on faith in 
Jesus.’ 


In Christianity according to St. Paul év 7G airod 
alwatt is rendered by ‘dying a bloody death,’ 
itacrypiov ‘as one exercising reconciling power,’ 
and «is @vdeaéw ‘with a view to conferring.’ In 
the Abingdon Bible the corresponding renderings 
are: ‘a victim unto blood,’ ‘as one able to effect 
reconciliation,” and ‘ unto the bestowal of, and &a 
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tiv mépeow is translated; ‘with a view to the 
passing over.’ Since the ‘ righteousness’ of God is 
interpreted as ‘an activity of God which reaches 
man in the form of salvation,’ the general effect of 
these renderings is to bring the passage into close 
agreement with the ideas of 2 Co 51°: ‘God was 
in Christ reconciling the world unto himself.’ The 
objective aspect of the sacrifice disappears, it is no 
longer a demonstration of the quality of righteous- 
ness in God, the overlooking of past sins is not the 
cause but the purpose of the Divine activity, and, 
as Dr. Scott explains, the sins in question are not 
those of past generations, but those of St. Paul 
and his contemporaries.t In a word, the passage 
_ explains ‘ how through the sacrifice of Christ men 
‘ might become forgivable.’ 2 Thus, the ‘ traditional 
interpretation’ is not only abandoned, but re- 
versed, and St. Paul is represented as saying the 
opposite of what most commentators have under- 
stood his words to mean. 

In the present article I propose to examine the 
terminology and leading ideas of Ro 3”f-, and to 
endeavour to show that substantially the ‘ tradi- 
tional interpretation ’ of the passage is correct. 


. 
I. 


It will be of advantage first to examine the! 


meaning of the principal words and phrases. 
mpoéOero. The meaning of zporiOnue in the 
active and the middle is ‘ to set forth’ or ‘ to set 
forth publicly.’ In the middle it can also mean 
“to set ‘before oneself, ‘ propose,’ or ‘ purpose,’ as 
in Ro 18 and Eph 1°. This meaning has been 
assigned to the verb in the present passage, but 
probably Sanday and Headlam are right in arguing 
that, in view of the many terms in the immediate 
context denoting publicity, the other rendering 
seems preferable? : 
itagoryptov. This rare word has been variously 
explained. A favourite opinion in ancient and 
modern times identifies it with the Hebrew kapporeth, 
the propitiatory or covering of the ark in the Holy 
\ of Holies. It is used in this sense in the LXX in 
» Ex 2517, as a neuter adjective with the noun 
ériHeua (cover), and elsewhere (Ex 31’, etc.) with the 
article as a neuter substantive. The word has this 
meaning in He 9° (trepavw dé airs yxepouBeiv 


1 Foot-Notes to St. Paul, 27. 
2 Christianity according to St. Paul, 73. 
% Romans I.C.C., 87. 
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86éns KatacKialoyta +o ikaarnpiov). It should be 
recognized that in all these cases the rendering 
‘“mercy-seat’ (Gnadenstuhl) is misleading; it 
suggests a place where grace is dispensed, whereas, 
as Deissmann* has shown, the meaning is ‘ pro- 
pitiatory cover’ or ‘ propitiatory article.’ It is 
improbable that the word is used with this reference 
in Ro 35. The article is wanting and the context 
does not suggest the idea ; indeed, its introduction 
in the passage would be exceedingly abrupt and 
confused. In spite, therefore, of the strong support 
given to this interpretation by A. Ritschl® and 
many expositors,® it should be rejected.’ On the 
basis of evidence from inscriptions Deissmann 
explains tAacrypios as an adjective signifying ‘ of 
use for propitiation, and says that in Ro 3” it 
means ‘ propitiatory gift.’® B. Weiss® and others 
hold that it signifies ‘means of propitiation’ ; 
others 1° again explain it as a neuter adjective, with 
Gipa understood, in the sense of ‘ propitiatory 
sacrifice.’ On the whole, with Sanday and Headlam,™ 
enney!?2, and Anderson Scott, it seems best to 
/igiaae the word more broadly, as a masculine 
adjective agreeing with dy in a predicative sense. 
If this view is taken, the best translation is “ means 
of expiation’ or ‘atonement.’ For the rendering : 
‘as one with power to reconcile’ (Anderson Scott) 
we should expect rather tAtaoryjs or ikackdpevos. 
\In any case, the word does not suggest the appeasing 
or propitiating of God. C. H. Dodd’s careful in- 
ae of iddoxecOar and its cognates has 
onclusively proved that, contrary to classical 
usage, these words are not used in the LXX as 
conveying this meaning, but ‘the sense of per- 
forming an act whereby guilt or defilement is 
removed.’ 14 Of Ro 3% he says: ‘In any case 
the meaning conveyed (in accordance with 
LXX usage, which is constantly determinative 
for Paul), is that of expiation, not that of pro- 


4 Bible Studies, 126 f. 

5 Die christliche Lehre von dev Rechtfertigung und 
Verséhnung dargestellt, ii. 171. 

® Cf. F. Bichsel, Theologisches Worterbuch, iii. 321 f. 

7Cf. Sanday and Headlam, Romans I.C.C. 87; 
Deissmann, Bible Studies, 124-9; H. A. W. Meyer, 
Romans, i. 171 ff. 

8 Op. cit., 130-3. 

10 Cf. Boylan, Romans, 58. 

11 Romans I.C.C., 88. 

12 The Expositor's Greek Testament, ii. 611. 

18 Christianity according to St. Paul, 68. 

14 The Bible and the Greeks, 93. 


® Meyer, iv. 164 f. 
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pitiation.’+ More than this cannot be said until 
the relation of iAaorypeoy to other words in the 
sentence is considered. For the moment it is 
enough to say that the meaning which is least open 
to objection is ‘ as a means of atonement.’ 

dca wietews. As already indicated this phrase 
should not be taken with & ro adrod aivar. It 
should be construed with iAaorypor ;? it is through 
the response of faith that Christ becomes the \ 


means of atonement. Little difference to the’ 


thought is made if the phrase is read in connexion 
with zpoéGero.3 

évy t@ avrod afiwart. This phrase, which should 
also be taken either with iAagrypior or with 
dv rpocfero . . . tAacrpprov, is undoubtedly sacri- 
ficial in its significance. ‘ Like “ Cross,” “‘ blood of 
Christ ” is only another, more vivid expression for 
the death of Christ in its redemptive meaning.’ * 
There is, I think, no justification for connecting 
the phrase with ‘the overwhelming impress which 
Paul had received as a spectator of the Crucifixion,’ > 
and so for the renderings: ‘ suffering unto blood,’ 
or ‘ dying a bloody death.’ The evidence that the 
Apostle was present at the Crucifixion is both 
slight and dubious. Moreover, we must interpret 
the phrase in line with New Testament usage, and 
with that of St. Paul in particular. When he 
speaks of ‘ being now justified by his blood’ (Ro 5°), 
he is clearly thinking of the life of Christ freely 
offered on behalf of men, and the same sacrificial 
meaning is to be found in 1 Co 1o!8, Eph 1? 238, 
and Col °°. The background of thought is the Old 
Testament principle that ‘the blood is the life’ 
(Gn of, Lv 17078, Dt 12). 

eis €vderEey. This phrase expresses purpose, 
and since the noun means a ‘ showing forth’ or 
* proof,’ it must be rendered ‘to shew’ as in the 
Revised Version (Moffatt, ‘to demonstrate’). 
There is no evidence to support the translation 
* display so as to reach,’ in the sense of ‘ conveying’ 
or ‘communicating,’ proposed by Dr. Anderson 
Scott ;® and the analogies he mentions, (éveSe(faro 
in 2 Ti 4%, ¢avépwors in x Co 127, and drodaéis 
in « Co 24, together with the meaning of the 


* Op. cit., 94. 
ACh RR Biichsel, Theologisches Wortevbuch, iii, 321. 
* Cf. F. A. Philippi, Romans, i. 146. 
*Cf. J. Behm, Theologisches Worterbuch, i. 173. 
_ Aenea eae, Foot-Notes to Si. Paul, 25. 

* Christianity according to St. Paul, 71. 
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Latin exhibere and its English equivalents), do not 
seem to me to supply this deficiency. It is not 
satisfactory to argue that, since St. Paul was not 
concerned as to the abstract righteousness of God, 
we may adopt an unattested meaning for évdekis 
when other unambiguous words lay ready to hand. 
On the contrary, we must take the word with its 
undoubted suggestion of ‘demonstration’ or 
‘proof,’ 7 and look with suspicion on the claim 
that St. Paul was not interested in the demonstra- 
tion that God is righteous.§ 

ts dexacocvvys adtod. Broadly speaking, we 
may say that in Pauline thought the ‘ righteous 
ness of God’ is not simply a quality possessed by 
Him, but is also, and at the same time, His saving 
activity amongst men; it is both what He is and 
what He gives. In Ro 1!? the latter thought is 
uppermost. 
grace to men. It is imparted ‘to faith’ («is ricrw), 
and ‘on the ground of faith’ (é wiorews), and 
by it men live (cf. Hab 2). The Old Testament 
basis for this thought is illustrated in passages in 
which ‘righteousness’ is closely associated with 
‘ salvation’ (e.g. Is 468: ‘I bring near my righteous- 
ness . . . and my salvation shall not tarry’; cf. 
Is 457 515, Ps 245). Even in Ro 1!’, however, the 
idea of righteousness as a quality of the divine 
action is not excluded. The use of droxadvrrerat 
(‘is revealed’), rather than 8iSorac or xapi{erat, 
indicates that the righteousness in question is at 
the same time an attribute of the Divine nature. 
In Ro 3% 


quality is more evident. 
throughout the context (vv.™: 25 27. 30), 


God’s righteousness is the gift of His“ 


it is probable that both ideas are also 
found, but here the thought of righteousness as a | 
The emphasis on ‘ faith’ | 
as a} 


basis or ground, strongly points to a righteousness © 


which is received ; but it seems perverse to limit 
the meaning of the term in Ro 3™* to this aspect. 
Indeed, of the two the idea of righteousness as a 
quality possessed by God is the more prominent. 
This is shown by the use of évdegis, the meaning 
of dad ri wapeow (see below), and, above all, by 
the climax of the sentence in «is rd «lvae adrov 
What God ‘sets forth’ 


Sixacov Kat dexatodvra. 


‘the proof of your love’; Ph 178: 
‘a clear omen of 


7Cf. 2 Co 8%: 
“an evident token of perdition,’ 
ruin’ (Moffatt). 

§ Anderson Scott, op. cit., 71. 

®See the valuable discussion of G. Schrenk, Theo- 
logtsches Woérterbuch, ti. 205 ff. 
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in the work of Christ has for its goal the purpose 
that He may be righteous and at the same time 
declare righteous those who believe in Jesus. 
Whatever richer ideas there may be in St. Paul’s 
use of the term, it must be firmly maintained that 
the righteousness described is ‘ the righteousness of 
God Himself + 
bce yy waperty. In Classical Greek the rare 
word e5eogag is used wih varus meanings : 
‘ dismissal,’ ‘ paralysis, ‘remission’ (of debts), 
‘neglect.’ In the Papyrt it is also used of the re- 
mission of punishment * and of debts. In a famous 
discussion Archbatiog Trench maintained that 
mépest means a ‘ putting aside’ of pensidiensent 
< distengnished from ddeois a ‘ putting away’ or 
‘remission’ of sins“ This meaning, which has the 
advantage of keeping close to the meaning of the 
verb zapinys (‘to pass by’), has been accepted by 
most commentators,’ who render it by such phrases 
as ‘ passing by’ or ‘ passing over’; but Lietzmann 
claims that ‘the distinction between xdpeous and 
apects, possible in itself, is nowhere demonstrable, 


2C£ J. Denney, The Exposttor’s Grech Testament, 
ii. 612. Sanday and Headlam combine the two ideas 
well when they say: ‘ The righteousness of which the 
Apostle is speaking not only proceeds from God but 
is the righteousness of God Himself: it is this, how- 
ever, not as inherent in the Divine Essence but as 
going forth and embracing the personalities of men’ 
(Romans 1.C.C., 25). C. H. Dodd thinks that in 
St. Paul’s religious vocabulary ‘ righteousness’ is not 
only a moral attribute, but also (in accordance with 
Hebrew usage) stands for an act or activity; and he 
interprets Ko 17 as meaning: “ God is now seen to be 
vindicating the right, redressing wrong, and delivering 
men from the power of evil’ He thinks that ‘ righteous- 
ness’ is used in the same sense in Ro 3%. ‘ Thus in 
order that God may be revealed as righteous it is 
necessary that He should be revealed as delivering 
men from the power of evil, as “ justifying’ them in 
the Old Testament sense of the word’ (The Moffatt 
WT. Commentary: Romans, 59). The truth of this 
statement cannot, I think, be gainsaid; but I do not 
think that it in any way disposes of the claim that, 
in Ro 3, the main question at issue is whether God 
possesses the moral attribute of righteousness. The 
problem St. Paul is facing is whether God is both 
Oinawos and 6 diKaroy. 

2 Moulton and Milligan, The Vocabulary of the Grech 
Testament, 493. 

* Deissmann, Bible Studies, 266. 

* Synonyms of the New Testament, 110-16, 

"So Sanday and Headlam, Romans, go; H. A. W. 
Meyer, Romans, i. 177; K.V., Moffatt, etc. 


and is not here required.’* Bultmann also main- 
tains that the two nouns have the same meaning’? 
Obviously, a decision on this point cannot be 
obtained by merely studying the meaning of the 
words; it is necessary also to take into account 
more general considerations and the context as a 
whole. When this is done, it seems to me that the 
balance of the argument is strongly in favour of 
translating zdpeou by ‘passing over’ (1) If 
St. Paul had been thinking of ‘remission’ er 
* forgiveness, it would have been natural to use 
ideots as in Col 1 and Eph 17. The choice of 
the rarer word reflects a consciousness of a differ- 
ence of meaning. (2) ‘ Passing over’ is the more 
probable rendering if rév rpoyeyovérev Gpapryparev 
refers to the sins of former generations (see below). 
(3) If the noun is rendered ‘ remission,’ we must 
think of a purpose to be fulfilled, and, in conse- 
quence, understand da c. acc. prospectively, with 
the meaning: ‘with a view to” This, while 
possible, seems to me most improbable; it is much 
more likely that i ¢. acc. is used in its almost 
invariable causal sense, ‘ because of with reference 
to something which has already happened. Instances 
of 6a ¢. acc. with the meaning: ‘ with a view to, 
are extremely rare in Classical Greek; they are 
non-existent in the Septuagint, and are not men- 
tioned by Moulton and Milligan in The Vocabulary 
of the Grech Testament® The only possible New 
Testament example, apart from the present passage, 
is Ro 4%: ba ry Sixaiwow jqpov, and in spite 
of the opinion of Sanday and HeadlamJ it is 
extremely doubtful if this is an exception” Taking 
all things into consideration, I think we are com- 
pelled to translate 6u ryv rapeow, ‘ because of the 
passing over.’ 


tov mpoyeyovétov apaptypérov. This 


* See Anderson Scott, op. at., 67. 

1 Theologisches Wirterbuch, i. 508. 

* See the article of Douglas S. Sharp, Tue Ex- 
Pository Timzs, xxxix. 87-90. As classical examples 
of the prospective usage Mr. Sharp listed Thuc. iv. 40; 
Aristotle, Ethics, iv. 3,31; Plato, Republic, 524C. My 
friend, Dr. W. F. Howard, has also pointed out to me 
an example in Polyb. ii. 56, 11-12. 

* Romans, 116. 

19 If St. Paul had meant ‘ with a view to,’ he could 
easily have written: els ri Siruiwow qpov. The 
awkwardness of the passage seems due to the semi- 
quotation of Is 53% in 25a. What he means is that 
Christ was delivered up and raised because of our sins 
and our justification. 
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phrase refers either to the sins of former genera- 
tions or to those of the men of St. Paul’s time In 
view of the strong emphasis on the present moment 
in the words: é& r@ viv cated, the former seems 
preferable. 

évy TH avoxy Tod Geod. The meaning of dvoyy 
(found also in Ro 2‘) is ‘forbearance,’ ‘ suspense,’ 
‘delay? The preposition é may be either 
temporal or indicates the motive. Sanday and 
Headlam * and H. A. W. Meyer‘ support the latter 
interpretation. 

mpos thr évdecgcvy takes up the preceding 
phrase eis vSaéw. There is no significance in 
the change of preposition. 

dixacoy cal Sexacodyra: ‘just and declaring 
just.’ 

toy éx wiorews “Inood. An eliptical phrase 
well rendered by Anderson Scott: ‘him who 
founds on Jesus.’ 


Il. 


In summing up the results of the investigation, 
it seems to me that the probabilities are very 
strongly in favour of the ‘ traditional interpreta- 
tion.’ 
explains how through the sacrifice of Christ men 
might become forgivable, we are compelled to 
accept a series of dubious lexical and grammatical 
expedients. We have to give to fAacnjpoy a 
possible, but uncertain meaning; to deny the 
sacrificial significance of ¢v r@ adrod aizarc; to 
attach to G&degis a rendering unattested else- 
where ; to interpret the ‘ righteousness of God’ in 
a sense which admirably suits its use in Second 
Isaiah, but does not appear to be the main thought 
in Romans; to translate wdpeors as if St. Paul 
had used dgeors ; to assign to da ¢. acc. a meaning, 
illustrated by a few classical examples, but not found 
in the LXX, the Papyri, and perhaps not even in 
Ro 4; and, finally to deny a reference to past 
generations in contrast to the emphatic ‘ Now’ in the 
phrase: év r@ viv xacpg. Some of these suggestions 
are possible, but when so many are concentrated 
in the space of two verses, it is permissible to 
suspect that the exegesis which they support is not 


2 Anderson Scott, Foot-Notes to Si. Paul, 27. 

* W. E. Wilson supports the translation ‘ delaying ’ 
with reference, not to punishment, but to the work of 
salvation, Tare Expostrory Tins, xxix. 472. 

* Romans, 90. « Romans, i. 178. 
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If we adopt the view that the passage \ 
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St. Paul’s thought. We are obtaining a meaning 
agreeable to modern thought at the expense of 
lexical and grammatical integrity. 

The position is very different if we consider 
the ‘traditional interpretation.’ Admittedly, the 
rendering, ‘means of atonement,’ or ‘ expiation,’ 
for iAacryprov cannot be claimed as more than the 
best of several possibilities; but it is strongly 
supported by the phrase év ré aitrod ainare and 
the meaning of iAdoxeofa: in the Greek Bible. 
* Passing over ’ is also not the only possible meaning 
of rdpects, but again it is supported by its deriva- 
tion, the choice of the word in preference to dgects, 
and the backward reference of the immediate 
context. For the rest every word is used in its 
commonly accepted meaning, and there are no 
departures from what is normal in Hellenistic 
syntax. It is true that by this interpretation we 
obtain results which at first sight are less congenial 
to the modern mind, but in an attempt to elucidate 
the thought of an ancient writer, this feature is 
irrelevant. It is conceivable also that our modern 
interpretations of the Atonement are feeble and 
unsatisfying. To the objection that the ideas found 
by the ‘ traditional interpretation ’ are not paralleled 


elsewhere in the Pauline Epistles, it is a sufficient 
| reply that Romans is the most formal of St. Paul’s 
| writings, that in it the discussion of ultimate 
problems is to be expected, and that even in 3% 


the Apostle does not work out fully his own thoughts. 
It is a glimpse, rather than an outline, of his theology 
that we obtain in this classical passage. 

So far I have for convenience spoken of the 
‘traditional interpretation,’ but, of course, this 
general name covers various views, and it now 
remains to ask more closely what St. Paul’s thought 
is. 

Certain opinions may be ruled out forthwith. 
The passage in no way suggests that Christ died 


to appease the wrath of God; it does not teach | » 


a doetrine»of_ vicarious punishment > nor does it f 
present the Atonement as a transaction, the benefits \ 


of which are to be received passively. We must 
distinguish between the ‘ traditional interpretation ’ 
and later dogmatic ideas which have been associated 
with it. 

The main question with which St. Paul is con- 
cerned is how God can be recognized as Himself 


righteous and at the same time as one who declares | 


righteous believers in Christ. 


} 


_ created by sin. 
/ means of expiation or atonement, operative in 
| Christ and His sacrificial death, and effective in 
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It may be that St. Paul’s doctrine of salvation 
had been assailed by Jews who asserted that it 
was inconsistent with a belief in God’s righteous- 
ness. It may also be that the problem is only one 
which had presented itself to the Apostle’s mind. 
The point of difficulty is really modern as well as 


ancient ; it arises from the contemplation of the 


Cross as an event at a particular time in human 
history. What is to be said of His action or want 
of action in previous generations ? 

St. Paul’s answer is not complete, but there is 
every reason to think that this is the question 
which confronted Him: His answer is twofold. 
First, God has shown Himself to be righteous in the 
fact that in Christ He had met the moral situation 
He had confronted men with a 


men in virtue of the faith-relationship between 


\them and Him. The living way was open. There 
‘it stood, and because of it God was a righteous 


God and a justifying God. Secondly, His attitude 
to the pre-Christian world had been one of forbear- 
ance and mercy. If He had appeared to pass over 
sins done aforetime, this was because He was long- 
suffering and merciful, and the proof of this was 
His ultimate and decisive action in Christ. It is 
no sufficient objection to this interpretation to say 
that in Ro 1 St. Paul describes in the strongest 
terms the punishment which inevitably falls upon 
sin and that, therefore, he could not. have thought 
or spoken of the ‘ passing-over’ of sins. He does 
so speak in the words: oa tv adpeow Tov 
mpoyeyovoTwv duaprnudrwy, We must therefore be 
bold enough to draw the conclusion that He did 
not regard punishment as an adequate way of meet- 
ing the problem of sin. Punished though men 
might be, the moral situation had not been met. 
The stronger objection is that the difficulty is not 
fully met by His reference to the Divine forbear- 
ance, though we must not miss thé suggestion of a 
Divine Love which waits for better things, unwilling 
to believe that hope is vain. The force of this 
objection must be frankly admitted. Perhaps the 
refusal to do this explains why Ro 3” has so often 
been placed on the rack. St. Paul must be self- 
consistent at all costs, even at the expense of 
grammar! ‘The truer exegesis is to recognize an 
uncompleted element in his attempt to solve a 
supreme problem of faith. 


x 
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At iis germane to the inquiry to consider how this 
part of the problem might have been treated. 
Several suggestions present themselves, and it is 
satisfying to find that they emerge elsewhere in 
St. Paul’s writings. One is the thought that the 
saving work of God can only be displayed at a 
particular time in history, ‘in the fulness of the 
time,’ which can be known to God alone (cf. Gal 4’). 
Another truth is that the work of Christ is racial 
and representative; and this thought St. Paul 
begins to work out in Ro 5!2-*1, but is turned aside 
by his desire to insist that the free gift in Christ 
out-spans the trespass in Adam (Ro 5%). A third 
suggestion, that the faith-relation is not subject to 
the limitations of mortal life, he does not make at 
all, except in so far as he approaches it in his hope 
of the restoration of Israel in Ro 11, and his plea 
that ‘ the gifts and the calling of God are without 
repentance’ (Ro 1179), 

Finally, it may be noted that in his opening 
statement there are also rich thoughts left un- 
developed. He asserts that the death of Christ 
shows that God is righteous, but beyond the hints 
conveyed in idacrypiov, ev TO adrod alyart, and 
81a muorews he does not tell us how this proof is 


made. The language used is enough to show that 


‘his thought is moving in sacrificial channels. None 
the less, it fails to come to full expression. Why 
is this the case? Why does he select a word so 
suggestive and yet so ambiguous as tAaorypiov ? 
|The answer is that, for all his use of sacrificial 
language, he has not entered into the spiritual 
ignificance of the cultus as his younger con- 
mporary, the auctor ad Hebraeos, entered. He 
an ardent mission-preacher and an original 
inker, not a philosophical theologian. Further, 
his emphasis upon the thought that it is God who 
set forth Christ as tXaorypioy makes it difficult to 
work out here the Godward reference implicit in his 
own terminology. That we are justified in saying 
that such a reference is implicit is shown, not 
merely by the terminology, but by his emphasis 
elsewhere on the racial and representative ministry 


\ of Christ (Ro 512-4). And if we ask what is the 


| votive-gift of Christ, in virtue of which He is the 
‘means of atonement,’ the answer, developed 
along Pauline lines, is that it les in His obedience 
(Ro 51%), appropriated by faith (Ro 37), sacra- 
mental communion (xr Co 1016), and _ sacrificial 
living (Col 174, Ro 121). 
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VII. What is meant by the Social Gospel ? 


By Proressor JoHN M. Granam, M.A., ABERDEEN, 


THE relevance of a discussion of this question can 
be seen when we place side by side two such charac- 
teristic manifestations of the life of the churches 
to-day, as the movement for ‘ moral rearmament’ 
and the Oxford Conference of 1937 on ‘ Church, 
Community and State.’ There is a very notice- 
able fundamental contrast between these. ‘ Moral 
rearmament,’ on the one hand, relies upon a highly 
generalized ethical appeal to the individual, in 
abstraction from his social relationship, in an 
attempt to rise above the social strife of our times. 
Oxford attempted to apply Christian standards of 
judgment concretely to the network of fundamental 
social relationships in the midst of which the in- 


“dividual stands. ‘Moral rearmament’ quotes as 


its sponsors men of all political parties ?, (except 
the extreme left); while a man like Niebuhr, an 
acknowledged leader of the Oxford Conference way 
of thinking, enters into the heart of the political 
conflict, and in his vigorous and_ clear-sighted 
periodical, Radical Religion, takes definite sides on 
day-to-day issues. One movement repudiates the 
Social Gospel as tried and found wanting ; the other 
gives Social Gospel a more concrete and sharply 
defined meaning. 

In the following article I attempt a discussion 
simply of the various meanings of Social Gospel, 
with a view to showing how the interest that inspired 
the Oxford Conference on Church, Community and 
State, and inspires Radical Religion is necessary to 
an integral Christianity. 

(t) Utopianism. From time to time, and especi- 
ally in times of great social change and disorder, 
men have visions of an ideal society, such visions as 
are set down quite briefly and simply in Is 11 and 
Mic 4, or described very elaborately in Plato’s 
Republic or Sir Thomas More’s Utopia. These 
visions are not based on an analysis of the actual 


1 E.g. letters have been published over the names of 
members of all the Parliamentary parties (except Com- 
munist), and on p. 44 of ‘Moral Rearmament’ booklet, 
there are set down side by side telegrams of approval 
from Chiang-Kiai-Shek and from Prince Konoye (then 
Prime Minister of Japan). 

® That they are not based on actual social trends may 
be illustrated from the Isaianic vision (ch. 11) of the 
transformation of the animal world, ‘ The wolf shall 
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trend of history 2 although they may be accom- 
panied, and generally are, with a severe criticism of 
existing social life? They are purely imaginative 
descriptions of an ideal social condition of mankind. 

It may be that the authors of such visions think 
of this perfect society as the climax of human 
history, although this is not evident in More or 
Plato. The nineteenth century was particularly 
attracted by the idea of such a culmination of 
history. Two influences made it more natural for 
the nineteenth than for any other century to think 
of history in terms of progress. The first was the 
actual progress of that century especially in dis- 
covery and invention. The second was the theory 
of evolution, envisaging the past as the arena of an 
immense progress. The name Utopianism I give to 
the view that this progress will one day arrive at a 
perfect human society and that our life now has 
meaning as a preparation for that future perfection. 
The real subject of realization in-this theory is the 
species, homo sapiens. Most of the race will perish 
imperfect ; and the individual can have only a de- 
rived importance as one who has striven success- 
fully to bring to pass the perfection of the species. 

This Utopianism has possibly never been held in 
a pure form. It has no real basis in biological 
theory, which can tell us nothing about the remote 
future. Moreover, men cannot live altogether for a 
future so remote. Yet the nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries were greatly influenced by some 
such view ; and this influence reached the Christian 
Church. This is indeed one form of the ‘ social 
gospel.’ Implicit in Utopianism is some kind of 
theistic belief4 Christian Utopianism makes this 
belief explicit, and takes Jesus’ teaching (as opposed, 
dwell with the lamb, and the leopard shall lie down 
with the kid,’ etc. 

* This is conspicuous in the prophets. More has some 
very severe criticisms of the perverted justice of his 
times, which first made men poor by driving them off 
the land, taught them by the example of the rich that 
wealth and show were highly desirable, and then 
punished them inhumanly for even petty theft 
(Utopia, Everyman’s ed., 20-24). 

4Very much implicit in many Utopians, of course. 
But it seems to me there is no other source for Utopian 
hopes than the conviction of a purpose in the universe, 
as it affects man. 
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for example, to Plato’s or More’s) as expressing the 
principles of a perfect human society. 

It is easy to travesty this long-sighted Utopian- 
ism, with its eyes on distant horizons, and its 
blurred vision of immediate realities. The simple 
faith in ideal laws and constitutions which accom- 
panies the Utopian outlook has been badly damaged 
by the fate of the Prohibition laws in America, and 
elsewhere, of the Weimar Republic and of the 
League of Nations. Utopianism is weak in its 
concrete social analysis, takes too little account of 
the dominating influence of economic factors in 
social progress and is superficial in its estimate of 
evil in man. 

Yet if Plato and More and Isaiah can give us very 
little help in respect of immediate policies, their 
dreaming serves always to rebuke our present 
imperfections, and inspires us to renewed social 
endeavours. 

(How far this ‘ social gospel’ is Christian is a 
question worth asking. It clearly has much in 
common with certain elements in the Messianic 
tradition. Until Jeremiah, the hopes of the Jews 
were centred upon the nation as a whole. It was 
with the people as a whole that Jehovah had 
entered into covenant relations, and in times of 
impending or actual national disaster the prophets 
and others dreamed of a perfect theocracy, with a 
descendant of David as the vicegerent of God. In 
the New Testament there is much prominence given 
to the ‘last things,’ the glorious winding-up of 
history in which the Kingdom of God will be 
triumphantly established. But this eschatology is 
only superficially like the Utopian. 

It is not the culmination of history so much as the 
end of history, the judgment of history. It is not 
established by the age-long toil of successive genera- 
tions of men, gradually eliminating evil and building 
up an enduring terrestrial structure of good. It is 
established by God, in face of the continuing sin of 
men, and not upon the earth as we know it, ‘ for the 
first heaven and the first earth were passed away.’) 

(2) Materialism. The progress of science has 
awakened man to the immense possibilities of 
human improvement that come from the command 
of the resources of Nature. Man can live in greater 
health and comfort, in a wider and richer social 
environment, with more security, more free from 
fear and less burdened with toil, if he lives in a 
modern building, has the use of motor cars and 
telephones, of modern antiseptic and anesthetic 
surgery, and the advantages of mass mechanized 
industrial production. Very few men have at any 
time believed that increase of material goods is in 
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itself a bad thing, and throughout the last two 
hundred years there has been an enormous and 
successful concentration of human energy upon the 
task of increasing their supply. 

Karl Marx, as I understand him, took this desire 

_/for the material means of life as the dominant force 
in social development. He said that social in- 
stitutions at any time were determined by the ways 
in which men produced wealth. The desire of men 
to produce more wealth for themselves leads to 
changes in the methods of production, and these in 
turn lead to changed relationships between men and 
so to changes in the social institutions that express 
these relationships. For example, feudalism with 
social institutions based on land tenure gives place 
gradually to capitalism based on the tenure of 
movable properties. With the increase of inter- 
national trade and the development of manufactures 
(especially of power machine production), social 
power passes to a different set of men. On the 
labour side serfdom passes at the same time into 
wage labour. These changes take place because the 
new social forms provide a better opportunity for 
the increase of wealth. 

Marx gives a detailed analysis of history to 
support his view and shows very convincingly how 
the next stage in social development will be reached 
when the system of capitalism, free enterprise and 
wage labour has developed to a point where it is no 
longer able to increase its productivity. This point, 
as he describes it, corresponds in a remarkable way 2 
with the stage we have now reached : the stage at 
which there are enormous concentrations of capital, 
and especially of financial power, recurrent crises, 
increasing competition, growing unemployment, 
and deliberately restricted production, to increase 
prices and ensure profits. At this stage it is neces- 


1A thoroughgoing Hinduism or Buddhism would 
condemn increase of wealth as involving more complete 
attachment to the world of deeds, which is the world of 
perpetual rebirth. 

? One contingency Marx did not foresee—the emerg- 
ence from capitalism of fascism. He envisaged the 
gradual disappearance of the petite bourgeoisie, the small 
owner of capital or land working by himself or with a 
few assistants. This class has, in fact, expanded enor- 
mously, if we include within it the salaried workers, 
managers, under-managers, technicians, school and 
university teachers, doctors, civil servants of the higher 
grades, lawyers, ministers, etc. etc., and fascism has 
relied very much on the support of those middle 
classes. The social analysis of fascism is not complete 
as yet, and is not easy, but the importance of the 
middle classes in it is certainly great and probably pre- 
dominant. 
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sary, if maximal productivity is to be assured, that 
there should be a radical change in social institu- 
tions. Methods of production have outgrown the 
old social forms of capitalist democracy; in 
particular the private ownership of the main means 
of production (capital and land) must give way to 
public ownership, and the State dominated by the 
private owners of capital must give place to the 
classless State. 

Marxism begins at a very different point from the 
Utopians, namely, from actually developing society ; 
and Marx keeps his eye all the time upon the really 
operating factors of social change, or some of the 
most important of them, at least. He is a strong 
critic of Utopianism, although there is something of 
the Utopian in his own vision of the classless 
society. After a period of dictatorship by the 
proletariat, when the society has been firmly estab- 
lished, the State with its coercive power will wither 
away, and the dialectic movement of the pre- 
historic period in which we live will cease. History 
will begin when men are really free to exploit to the 
full the resources of Nature, in a society without 
classes. Marx takes evil seriously in so far as he 
expects strong opposition from those who benefit 
by the existing social organization to the revolu- 
tionary changes needed to improve the general lot. 
But he grossly underestimates the reality of evil 
when he imagines that the State will be unnecessary 
in an economically classless society. 

The fact is that Marxism is too simple. Marx 
had his eyes too exclusively on broad social phen- 
omena, too little upon the individual. The peculi- 
arity of his social theory is thatit makesa tremendous 
simplification of social phenomena by its hypothesis 
that the dominating motive of human life is the 
desire for increase of wealth. Given this assump- 
tion, his view of the class structure of society may 
very well follow. And that his analysis is broadly 
true as it applies to men as they actually are, is very 
hard indeed to deny in the light of the broader 
movements of history since his day. 

We shall discuss later in what ways his theories are 
modified by Christianity. Let me remark here, 
(1), that Christianity has always recognized man to 

_be evil, and may therefore acknowledge a sub- 
stantial truth in his analysis of actual human 
society, without for a moment conceding the main 
materialist assumption that man cannot but act in 
this way ; (2), that there is a highly important truth 
in the Marxianclaim that the poor, in being deprived 
of the material means of life, are being thwarted and 
destroyed. There is, in fact, a kind of Christian 
materialism—a recognition that the spirit is 
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embodied, and that our spiritual needs cannot be 
satisfied in isolation from our bodily needs. The 
whole Hebrew-Christian tradition, indeed, goes 
further, and sees in the body and the material 
world the medium of spiritual expression. This 
Christian materialism goes back to the first chapter 
of Genesis, and gains emphasis in Old Testament 
prophecy and in Christ’s compassion for the 
physically diseased. It has been expressed through 
the Christian centuries in various ways, though not 
always nor everywhere with the same conviction, 
and to-day we find its expression in the medical and 
industrial sides of Christian missions, in social 
service, and in a demand that the State shall use its 
power for the relief of poverty and the mitigation 
of its effects. 

Here, then, we have another meaning for the 
‘social gospel,’ the message of which amounts to 
this, in principle: that we are embodied spirits, 
and need a sufficient material medium for the 
expression of a spiritual life; that many millions 
have a serious material insufficiency that by pro- 
viding them with sufficient material wealth their 
spiritual development is directly assisted, and that 
it is therefore the duty of individuals and of society, 
as a whole, to arrange for a redistribution of wealth 
by the means that will best ensure the elimination 
of poverty. 

The ‘ gospel’ note in this view is, of course, to be 
found in the claim that an increase of material 
wealth is for many people a direct and substantial 
help to spiritual development. 

(3) Soctal Morality. British Socialism (in con- 
trast with European Socialism) has never accepted 
the Marxist materialist analysis of history. It has 
gone on the assumption that men can be moved by 
other motives than self-centred desire for the 
increase of their own wealth It has believed it 
possible that the rich who benefit from the present 
social structure may be persuaded in the interests of 
justice and out of regard for the welfare of others to 
give up their privileges and assist in the establish- 
ment of a socialized State. It has believed in the 
possibility of a gradual and voluntary development 
of capitalism into socialism, without the necessity 
for a final clash of class interests. It has likewise 
recognized that the solidarity of the workers them- 
selves, and especially their international solidarity, 


1It is difficult to see how Marx could reasonably 
expect the workers to combine for the overthrow of 
capitalism, involving much self-sacrifice on the part of 
individuals among them. Marxism has no explanation 
for its greatest hero, Lenin, whose life is a miracle of 
unselfish devotion to an ideal cause. 
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does not follow automatically irom ther commen 
unprivileged condition, but must be achieved by 
an appeal to moral principle. Moreover, mt has 
recognized that the operation of a somalized com- 
monwealth would not be possible without a strong 
moral foundation, and takes the evil m men more 
seriously than Marx by allowing for the contimmed 
existence of the State m a socialized community. 

It takes the evil m man more seriously and takes 
the good m man more seriously tov. Thus although 
it has sometimes attacked churches, and especially 
State-established churches, it has never attacked the 
Chnsiian religion. 

Moreover, % has regarded other goods than 
increase of wealth 2s important, being concemned, 
for example, to mamtam the greatest possible 
degree of individual Eberty in any social changes 
that may be necessary, and to establish m the 
region of social action the moral principles that are 
generally recognized to be valid for mdivadmal lie. 

It is at this pomt that we reach the third def 
tion of the Soctal Gospel. This is based om the 
recognition of the fact that men live and act con- 
tmmailly, not 2s individwals but as groups. The 
nation-state, jor example, acts contmmually as 2 
corporate personality. Modem mdusiry 1 not 
individual but corporate, and decisions m it are 
continually bemg made by or ior corporations, or 
groups of some sort. The third kand of Sonal 
Gospel is simply the claim that all corporate den- 
sions must be taken m obedience to the moral 
obligations that are recognized ior individual Hie. 
Thai does not mean, of course, that a State or any 
corporate body can act merely 2s an dividual does. 
There are ways of moral action appropriate to a 
State and not appropriate to an individual, or even 
to a different sorial group, such 25 a church ora 
cub. The most obvious example i the use of 
coercion, which is one of the characteristic feabures 
of the State. 

But all forms of imstitutional Hic, the Social 
Gospel daims, must be so formed 2s to express m 

an appropriate way the moral law. 

teed cekor cmnplanssciiee: Sonpentiomainalions 
Social Gospel declare that man’s corporate Hie 
contradicts im 2 semous way and at many pomts 
aa widdy + accepted for personal hie. 

Men are expected, even forced, to do thmgs as 
members of a corporate body, 2g. an imdustmal or 
commercial firm, or a State, that outrage the 
principles upon which they conduct their individual 
life. The Social Gospel asks men so to mould ther 

2 Moral principles mmst, of course, be widdly accepted 
before they gam expression in institutional Hie. 
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institutions that im them can be expressed the same — 
moral convictions as they express im ther private || 
end individual Ge. What would be achieved, for © 
example, through socialization of Industry or dmemce " 
would be not 2m Increase of production 
and the material stenderd of life, but more humane ~ 

and an improvement im the morel © 
standard of fe. The letter objective comes frst m ~ 
importance, ‘ Seck ye frst the madam ef God, and 
his righteousness, and all these things shall be added 
uni you” 

I have tried consistently to contrast the individual ; 
with the socal, rejecting imme and again another 
word that came continually te mmd—namely the | 
personal. The sociel order is all top mmpersonel 2s 
it exists today. (It treats mem as leboor was, 
and tums them off when they camnot be proitebiy 


on og oe 

Of these three meaninss of the Soom Gospel, 
I teke the frst to be doubtiully Christen and mot 
important. (We cannot be properly concemed wath ; 
oe epee we must leave thet m the bands: f 


lone periods, Se nie, po 
take one example? Ii is 2 very urgent part of the 
(Church’s work todiay to remind this mation of its 
two milhons of unemployed. Poverty is far beyond 
the power of private benevolence, 2s we know, and 
the determmed action of a moralized State power 
alone can deal wath it. 

But more Importent than either of these mean- 
ings by far is the third meaning of the words Somal 
Gospel—arath and justice and mercy 2s the pmides 
of our corporate decisions. The Social Gospel is not 
an alternative to“ the gospel’ ; it is part of Ht, part 
of the inicgral claim of God to the sovereignty af life. 
It is not 2 Socal Gospel we contend for, bm an 


We bear too often in these days af 


2 Excessiwe wealth jor exactly the same season (Ghat 
it usually leaves a2 man with 2 great ded of adlet 
has similar effects. 


‘decisions are being taken is the political and econ- 
omic sphere, where decisions arenot effectively taken 
except by groups. Some appalling decisions are 
being taken, in other countries and in this one. Our 
corporate life is now hardening into ugly shapes. 


THE BOOK OF JOB. 


THERE is always room for a fresh study of the Book 
of Job, especially when its author brings to his 
task not only learning but also literary sense and 
spiritual insight. We may thus welcome The Book 
of the Ways of God, by the distinguished American 
scholar, Professor Emil G. Kraeling, Ph.D. 
(S.P.C.K. ; ros. 6d. net). Here is a work by a man 
thoroughly competent to deal with a subject on 
which he has meditated for many years, and its 
treatment is fresh and original. The general 
position is that the book as it now stands represents 
the final stage in a long process of growth. The 
normal analysis of the book assigns it to two main 
strata ; one is the old prose story, of which only the 
beginning and end have been preserved. The other 
is a poem in dialogue form set in the framework of 
the folk-tale, from which it has displaced an original 
conversation. Certain passages, notably ch. 28 


and the Elihu speeches, are usually regarded as 


due to later hands. But Professor Kraeling’s 
analysis goes far beyond that commonly accepted. 
He finds, for instance, that the prologue is so far 
from being a unity that only 21-12 can be regarded 
as original. Within the dialogue there is a com- 
bination of different elements, some lyrical and 
some argumentative, which exhibit certain dis- 
crepancies of form and outlook. The picture of 
Job presented in ch. 21, for example, is quite 
irreconcilable with that which culminates in ch. 19. 

Dr. Kraeling’s work is not a commentary, though, 
naturally, there are frequent references to the text. 
There are chapters on the background and the 
general purpose of Job. One chapter deals with 
the views of the three friends, and another with 
the part played by Job in the dialogue, while the 
“independent discourses’ of Job, for example 
chs. 29-31, are treated separately. A special 
chapter is given to the purpose of the original 
dialogue, which, of course, involves the critical 
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The social background of life as it is now developing 
will make it increasingly difficult for a man either 
to believe or to practise the Christian way of life. 
The Social Gospel has to-day a quite special 
urgency. 
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reconstruction of the book’s nucleus, and another 
to the meaning of the book in its present form. 
There is a conspectus of the materials used in the 
Book of Job, which might have been even more 
useful if the various strata had been distinguished 
by different types or by some other device. There 
is a good bibliography (from which, however, we 
miss McFadyen’s work) but no index. 

A detailed account of this stimulating and chal- 
lenging work is impossible, but certain general 
remarks may be made. The discrepancies which 
lead Dr. Kraeling to his analysis are more keenly 
felt by him than by most readers, who would 
probably prefer to regard them as natural to a 
poet writing under high emotional tension. Hence 
the case for the rather elaborate analysis has too 
subjective a basis. To treat the speeches of the 
friends and of Job separately is to miss the delicate 
articulation of the book. The friends are stationary 
and Job moves forward, yet more than once it is 
something said by one of the friends that makes 
the progress possible. Ch. 3 is a mere cry of pain ; 
the problem is not raised till Eliphaz reminds Job 
that his sufferings are God’s doing. Bildad insists 
that God is ‘ righteous, and the conception, with 
its double aspect, forensic and ethical, becomes the 
determining factor in Job’s thought. We cannot 
follow Dr. Kraeling when he denies the distinctive 
character-drawing of the three friends. It is true 
that they present exactly the same theological 
view-point, but the difference between the mystic, 
the scholar, and the mere dogmatist is clearly 
drawn at the outset. The apparent conflict between 
the triumphant faith of ch. 19 and the scepticism 
of ch. 21 may well be due (as Duhm insisted) to 
the fact that Job’s problem has both a personal and 
a general aspect. Only when the sufferer is sure 
that God is his friend can he approach the wider 
question with any detachment of mind. Further, 
the personal problem finds a solution in ch. 19 ; 
why, then, is it necessary for God to appear at all ? 
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Why the passionate demand for an explanation ? 
It is true that the personal and the general both 
enter into Job’s final appeal, but that is inevitable 
in the circumstances, and it is to be observed that 
Job’s submission is rendered psychologically possible 
by the solution of the former question. We may 
doubt whether he would have repented in dust and 
ashes if the theophany had immediately followed 
Chay. 

But failure to agree with Dr. Kraeling need not 
detract from our appreciation of his work. He 
writes with the learning of a scholar and the instinct 
of a poet ; his language is full of metaphor and his 
style clear. He does not overburden his book with 
references to his predecessors in detail; the expert 
will easily identify them and the non-expert will 
not be interested in them. The volume is enriched 
with eight plates of the Job pictures by William 
Blake, and the general standard is in harmony with 
the work of the artist. Especially to be welcomed 
is the conclusion of the whole matter: however 
great may be the pressure of a spiritual problem, 
it vanishes when a man has really entered the 
presence of God; there the questions and diffi- 
culties of human life are completely eclipsed by 
the glory of the Almighty. 


A CATHOLIC PHILOSOPHER OF 
RELIGION. 


True Humanism (Geoffrey Bles; 10s. 6d/ net), 
by Jacques Maritain, is a topical work in the 
sense that it is written in full view of the present 
grave menace of Totalitarianism, whether Soviet, 
Fascist, or National Socialist, to the Christian 
order. But the work is so wide in its historical 
sweep and so penetrating in its philosophic in- 
sights that it far transcends mere topicality. It 
commends itself also to the reader by the clarity, 
directness, and logical quality of the style, which 
are evident even in the translation (which is from 
the practised and competent hand of Margot 
Adamson). 

Maritain has already won for himself an in- 
fluential place among Christian philosophers of 
religion, and his contributions are appreciated far 
beyond Catholic circles. In this work we find him 
rallying Christians to their proper tasks and, 
despite the desperateness of the present outlook, 
sounding a strong note of hope for the future. As 
he visualizes the situation of to-day, he observes 
the bankruptcy of the liberalistic humanism (or the 
humanistic liberalism) which attained so much 
forceand influence in the latter half of the nineteenth 
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century, but which is now so largely shorn of the 
support it found in the Christian religion. If 
liberalistic humanism must be as it were written 
off, what hope is there of the Christian religion 
stemming the tide of the new paganisms ? 

The dialectic of modern humanism leads us, says 
Maritain, to the two pure alternatives of atheism 
and Christianity ; but a Christianity in which it is ~ 
not the God of the philosophers who is acknow- — 
ledged but the living personal God of religion, and — 
in which it is not in himself but in God that man - 
is centred, knowing himself as a sinner who is de- _ 
pendent on God for regenerating grace. In short, — 
Christianity must strike the note of theocentrism (as _ 
distinguished from humanistic anthropocentrism). _ 

But here Maritain makes a further distinction. 
It is the distinction between two kinds of theo- 
centrism, the reactive or archaic and the progressive. 
Barth, as he contends, stands for the first type. 
The Barthian position is described as anti-humanist, 
inasmuch as it demands the annihilation of man 
before God. It is a return to the ‘ pure pessimism’ 
of primitive Protestantism. ‘ Hence what we can 
call the drama of Barth himself. He wishes to ~ 
hearken only to God and he wishes only to hearken — 
to God: he rejects and misconstrues the instru- 
mental character of the human in the Church. Yet 
when he speaks, and most of all when he speaks 
in order to proclaim that man must only listen 
to God, it is he himself that speaks, he himself that 
is heard, and it is his personality which moves and 
stirs the listeners.’ 

As against the Barthian position Maritain hee: 
set the other pure Christian position, that of 
Catholicism, ‘ whose intellectual arms are supplied 
by St. Thomas.’ He would summon Christians not 
to jettison the ‘ humanist’ truths which have been 
disfigured by four centuries of anh opel 
humanism but to save them. Christians should 
be ‘ integralist.’ Indeed this word ‘ integralist’ is” 
the key-word of the book. It is for Christians to 
reconstruct the forms of life built up in an atmo- 
sphere of dualism and anthropocentrism and thus — 
to prepare the way for a new age of civilization. — 

The standpoint well appears in the following: 
‘For this new epoch in the history of Christian 
culture the creature will neither be belittled nor 
annihilated before God ; his rehabilitation will not 
be in contradistinction to God or without God, but 
in God. There is but one way of progress for the 
history of the world, that is, for a Christian order 
howsoever it may be otherwise: that the crea 
should be truly respected in his connexion wi 
God and because he is totally dependent on Him 
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humanism indeed, but a theocentric humanism, 
rooted in what is radical in man ; integral humanism 
the humanism of the Incarnation.’ 

We have only been able to touch the fringes of 
this notable work. But we commend to Catholic 
and Protestant alike this great writer’s vision of 
a new Christian order, and his summons to all 
Christians not to be content merely ‘ to please those 
devils which seem to us a little less evil than the 
others,’ but to look to a resurrection of the forces 
of the soul. 


NEW TESTAMENT UNCIAL 
MANUSCRIPTS. 


The Principal Uncial Manuscripts of the New 
Testament, by Professor W. H. P. Hatch, Ph.D., 
D.D., D.Theol. (Cambridge University Press ; 
50S. net), is a beautifully produced volume and will 
be a joy to all serious students of the New Testa- 
ment text. Dr. Hatch, who is already well known 
for his two previous paleographical books on the 
Greek Manuscripts of the New Testament at Mount 
Sinai and in Jerusalem respectively, has now given 
us facsimiles of seventy-six Uncial Manuscripts of 
the New Testament, dating from the third to the 
twelfth century, most of which he has himself 
seen and examined. All the known papyrus frag- 
ments that can be confidently assigned to the 
third century (and also the recently published early 
second century fragment of St. John) are included. 
There are reproductions not only of all the best- 
known codices — Vaticanus, Sinaiticus, Alex- 
andrinus, Bezae, etc.—but also of many less known 
manuscripts, many of which are inaccessible and 
have not been previously reproduced, and even 
of one ninth century Gospel manuscript at Tiflis 
hitherto not generally known to scholars. 

The facsimiles are beautifully produced from 
photographs which have been specially taken, 
except in one or two cases when access to the 
original document was found impossible (of one 
papyrus fragment it is stated that ‘ the librarian 
has not been able to find it!’). Dr. Hatch has 
taken great care to reproduce from each manu- 
script as clear a page as possible, his choice being 
determined (rightly in a paleographical work) by 
legibility rather than the interest of the readings 
presented. Facing each plate is a concise but 
detailed paleographical description of the manu- 
script in question with notes on the size of page, 


_ number of leaves extant, columns and lines to the 


r) 


_ page, character of the writing, use of stops, accents, 


and breathings, contractions for the nomina sacra ; 


’ 
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the type of text represented is stated, note taken 
of specially interesting readings, and reference made 
to standard authorities for fuller information. 

Ten concise introductory sections give the 
essential facts concerning Greek paleography. 
We have interesting notes, with a handy collection 
of technical terms, concerning writing materials, 
the development after the ‘ roll’ of the ‘ codex’ or 
‘book’ form (was it first actually used by 
Christians ?), and the evolution of the various types 
of Greek writing. Indeed, not the least valuable 
feature of the book is that the admirable selection 
and arrangement of material make it easy to trace 
the development of Greek Uncial writing over a 
period of a thousand years. It is needless to add 
that the book is marked throughout by the meti- 
culous scholarship we expect from Dr. Hatch. It 
is much the most complete collection of facsimiles 
ever published in this field and one for which New 
Testament scholars will be grateful, not only to the 
learned editor, but also to the Foundation which 
made its publication possible. We hope and 
expect that Dr. Hatch will soon give us a companion 
volume on the New Testament Minuscules. 


A SYMPATHETIC CRITIC. 


A book of considerable power and insight has 
been written by Professor Louis Arnaud Reid, 
D.Litt., and entitled felicitously Preface to Faith 
(Allen & Unwin ; 6s. net). It has many admirable 
qualities. It is extremely interesting, it is written 
in a cultured and attractive style, it is candid and 
wholly sincere. The writer is not a theologian. He 
is, it appears, a teacher of philosophy, though one 
has to explore the book to find this out. He is 
therefore to some extent a ‘detached’ inquirer. 
And detachment is essential to fair criticism. But 
even more essential is sympathy. And Professor 
Reid has both these qualifications. 

His aim is to discover the essentials in Chris- 
tianity and to separate these from the non-essentials. 
And it may be said at once that he does believe in 
essential Christianity. ‘The most critical scrutiny 
of which I was capable in the time and circum- 
stances,’ he says, ‘ has convinced me more and more 
of the absolute and unassailable truth in the per- 
manent elements (or in what seem to me to be 
permanent elements) of Christianity. The method 
of philosophic doubting has left me with far fewer 
doubts at the end than at the beginning, and it 
has actually brought to birth new convictions 
which I now believe at any rate to be grounded in 
nothing less than the truth.’ 
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This is satisfactory from the Christian point of 
view. And it is even more satisfactory when one 
finds that there is a real sense in which the writer 
believes in the Incarnation and in the Atonement. 
‘A merely humanitarian view of Jesus . . . does 
underrate the transcendent and irruptive element 
in Christianity and the contrast between the holiness 
of Jesus and the weakness of the rest of human 
beings. ... It is possible to hold that in the 
person of Christ a unique quality of divinity (not of 
being God) is realized, and that Christ had a relation 
to God enjoyed by no one else.’ The writer’s view 
of Atonement is very much identical with the 
‘moral’ interpretation. ut 

This may be called the ‘ essential element.’ The 
non-essentials, which the author rejects, are the 
Virgin Birth, the bodily Resurrection, and, gener- 
ally, the miraculous, though he would possibly 
demur to this last word. For to him the world is 
full of God, and the divine is to be found every- 
where and in man especially. With regard to the 
‘ sinlessness ’ of Jesus, he says, we have not sufficient 
data to come to a conclusion, though his view on 
this point is not very far from the Catholic faith. 

It will be seen that Professor Reid’s book is one 
of real significance. On the whole, it is positive 
and constructive. Orthodox readers will no doubt 
recelve some shocks from the candour and the 
searching challenge of the writer. But they will 
be in contact with a singularly winning personality 
which is at the same time definitely Christian, and 
nothing but good can come from an inquiry so 
fearless and so really religious in its spirit and aim. 


WHITHER ARABIA? 


Whither Arabia? A Survey of Missionary Oppor- 
tunity, by Dr. W. Harold Storm (World Dominion 
Press; 5s. and 3s. 6d. net), is the latest in the 
valuable series of surveys of various countries 
‘from the standpoint of the Kingdom of God’ 
that this Press has been issuing in recent years. 
Dr. Storm, who carried out the survey, is a medical 
missionary of the Reformed Church in America, 
and himself one of the small group belonging to 
three churches and to three lands—America, 
Denmark, and Scotland—to whom has been 
entrusted the evangelization of Arabia. There are 
only four centres (if we include Sheikh Othman 
under Aden) from which mission work in this great 
area is carried on. (Dr. Zwemer in his Introduction 
omits Koweit from this last, but includes Basra 
which belongs to Iraq.) The difficulties of the 
situation make it inevitable that the method 
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mainly made use of is that of medical work, and 
so we find that in the four stations there are eight 
hospitals. It does not take long, accordingly, to 
survey what is actually being done for the extension 
of the Kingdom of God in this land that is so central 
in its importance for the whole Islamic world. 

The book, indeed, devotes the greater part of its 
space to a valuable account of the land and its 
people and their religion, and to some attempt to 
answer the question of its title, Whither Arabia? 
How slow the pace of advance may be expected to be, 
if the future is as the past has been, is indicated by 
the fact that in the whole area there are only twenty- 
three baptized converts. At the same time the 
future need not be what the past has been. ‘ Possi- 
bilities exist,’ Dr. Storm tells us, ‘ for unlimited 
itineration.’ The peace and order that the rule of 
Ibn Saud, whom Dr. Storm calls ‘the greatest 
Arab figure in the twentieth century,’ has estab- 
lished make possible at the present time such 
medical tours as Dr. Storm has in mind. Thus, 
for example, in the Yemen, ‘ which has hitherto 
been considered one of the most closed of all parts 
of Arabia to anything savouring of. missionary 
work,’ Dr. and Mrs. Petrie of the Church of Scotland 
Mission have recently been invited by the Iman 
of that region to carry on medical work there for 
a period of years. Such facts as these should surely 
kindle hope. When the founder of the Mission at 
Sheikh Othman, the Hon. Ion Keith Falconer, 
died there in 1887 after two years of service and 
the Church called for volunteers to take his place, 
‘ thirteen students in their final year at New College, 
Edinburgh, volunteered.’ Would that happen in 
like circumstances to-day P 


A REMARKABLE BOOK. 


We have used the above words to describe The 
New Testament Shortened, by Mr. W. K. Lowther 
Clarke (S.P.C.K.; 4s. net). We have had many 
‘ shortened’ Bibles in the last ten or twelve years, 
beginning with the Cambridge University’s 
‘Children’s Bible’ and going on with ‘ The Little 
Bible,’ ‘ The School Bible,’ ‘ The Bible for Youth’ 
(not shortened), ‘The Pocket Bible,’ and others. 
But Mr. Lowther Clarke’s achievement is by far 
the best. It is not the whole New Testament, but 
it gives us nearly all that matters. But it is not the 
content that is remarkable. It is the arrangement 
and the elucidations. We have most of the New 
Testament in the Authorized Version. We have 
the main results of criticism briefly and clearly 
given and in the right place, and we have an 
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intelligent presentation of the literature in a way 
that makes it full of a new interest and significance. 

The plan of the volume is as follows: It is divided 
into twelve parts. I. tells the Christmas story. 
in II., III., and IV. the reader is introduced to the 
elements of modern critical study of the Gospels, 
Il. being taken almost entirely from Mark, III. 
from Matthew, while IV. uses the special matter of 
Luke. In II. we have the ministry of Jesus, in 
III. the teaching of Jesus, and IV. tells how ‘ He 
went about doing good.’ V. contains the Parables, 
and VI. and VII. selections from John and the 
Passion and Easter story. The story of St. Peter 
(VIII.) is used to bring together Gospels, Acts, and 
Epistles. Similarly, that of St. Paul (IX. and X.) 
links together Acts and Epistles. Finally, the life 
and faith in the Apostolic Church are described in 
XI. and XII. 

Mr. Lowther Clarke expresses a modest diffidence 
as to the usefulness of his book in schools. He ought 
to be reassured. We cannot imagine any one, 
young or old, working through the New Testament 
under the guidance of this fascinating volume 
without gaining a new and deeper appreciation of 
the Christian facts. He will be greatly assisted 
by the excellent maps and charmed by the many 
illustrations which really add to the enjoyment of 
the text. We most earnestly hope that this book 
will be widely known and used. 


BISHOPS AND POPE. 


The coincidence of the election of a new Pope 
lends added interest to The Church Universal and 
the See of Rome, by the Rev. Henry Edward 
Symonds, €.R., B.D. (S.P.C.K.; 12s. 6d. net). 
The book is a review of the history of the relations 
of the Bishops of Rome to other Bishops down 
to the unhappy schism between East and West 
in 1054. Unfortunately, from a non-episcopalian 
point of view, the author begins with an attempted 
historical proof of his conviction that Episcopacy 
is the only true development from the days of the 
Apostles. He repeats in his own impressive way 
the familiar arguments which a Presbyterian will 
find to be unconvincing. Thus he quotes from 
Acts the recorded instances of Apostles laying 
hands on baptized persons, and is silent about the 
equally numerous records either of the Holy Spirit 
coming before baptism, or of no laying on of hands 
by Apostles at all. He assumes that the delegate- 
apostleships of Timothy and Titus are merely 
instances of a normal procedure. He assumes a 
“ College of Apostles.’ He is far from convincing in 
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belittling the evidence of Jerome as to the election 
of Bishops in Alexandria. He does not attempt to 
answer the objection that if Christians were meant 
for all time to be Episcopalians, it is singular that 
unambiguous injunctions should not have been 
given in the New Testament. 

When we have said all that, we have cleared the 
way for an expression of our high appreciation of a 
scholarly book. The story is told of the steps by 
which the Bishop of Rome gradually became Pope, 
and of the long-continued struggle to maintain in 
face of his increasing autocracy the original equality 
of Bishops. From the first the Bishop of Rome 
was freely granted some sort of primacy, but 
he was only primus inter pares. The story is 
told fully, clearly, and we should say, finally, 
for it is extremely unlikely that any new facts 
will ever come to light with which Mr. Symonds is 
unacquainted. 

The author has an aim in view with which we can 
fully sympathize. On what terms may we hope for 
the re-union of Christendom ? Only by a return to 
the faith and order of the early centuries. It might 
be attained if the Vatican Council were reassembled 
—let us remember it was only prorogued—and if 
all Bishops, including Anglicans, were invited and 
true Episcopacy restored, the autocratic, absolute 
Papacy being surrendered. If Rome would only 
show some sign that such a scheme is even thinkable 
for her ! Well, we shall see. 

We are specially grateful that Mr. Symonds 
allows the word ‘churches’ to apply to non- 
episcopalians. That in itself is a step towards that 
re-union which we all long for. 


SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE. 


It is difficult to say to what extent Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge is even remembered in our time. ‘ The 
Ancient Mariner,’ ‘Christabel,’ and ‘ Alph the 
sacred river’ are still probably widely known, 
and some few aphorisms on religion or philosophy 
are quoted without clear recollection of who first 
uttered them. But it is likely that only a select 
few know very much of either the man or his work. 
He was a versatile genius whose lot was cast in 
one of the most interesting periods of history when 
a veritable ferment of ideas was abroad, when new 
philosophies, new theories of social order, new 
theories of poetry were being formulated. Coleridge’s 
grandson made a great collection of data as to a 
very interesting life of the philosopher-poet, but 
published nothing. Mr. Lawrence Hanson, with 
access to these materials and all other material 
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available, has set himself to write a life of Coleridge 
of which the first volume is now issued—The Life 
of S. T. Coleridge, The Early Years (Allen & Unwin ; 
21s. net). It is to be a full-dress biography and a 
critical account of all Coleridge’s thinking and 
poetic art. This volume is self-contained. It 
brings the narrative down to Coleridge’s removal 
to the Lake District. It is sumptuously illustrated. 
It is more than well written. The treatment is 
lucid, and the citations from letters written by, to, 
or about Coleridge are most interesting. We hope 
that the public demand for this first instalment 
will be such that the author will be encouraged 
and the publishers find it possible, to carry the 
‘ Life’ to completion. 


The Rev. Dr. Russell Henry Stafford appears to 
have been somewhat of a peripatetic, having studied 
in seven or eight universities in the United States. 
This may have prevented him from sounding the 
depths of the great ontological and theological 
problems over the surface of which he sails with 
so great speed and assurance. In A Religion for 
Democracy (Abingdon Press ; $2.00) he defines his 
task as being ‘to discover what type of theology 
will accord with the democratic norm of social 
organization.’ He is an enthusiast both for demo- 
cracy and for Christianity, with the emphasis on the 
former. Democracy is the norm by which Christian 
truth is tested and approved. Hence we have a 
democratic conception of God, ‘a democratic doc- 
trine of grace,’ a rejection of apocalyptic as ‘ the very 
negation of the democratic hope of bringing justice 
to pass by achieving a rational balance of society and 
individuals through historic processes, and a King- 
dom of God which ‘ can properly be identified with 
the social order for which democrats strive.’ One 
unpleasing feature of the book is the brusqueness 
with which great thinkers are set aside, and doctrines 
from which the writer dissents are often presented in 
caricature. But if these blemishes are overlooked 
there is here a warm commendation of the Christian 
faith and a burning zeal for social betterment. 


With the co-operation of the B.B.C. the broad- 
cast talks on church history are being published 
under the title An Outline of Church History: 
From the Acts of the Apostles to the Reformation 
(Allen & Unwin ; 4s. 6d. net). The second volume 
has just been issued and deals with the Middle 
Ages. The speakers were Father Martindale, 
Professor Owst, Professor Boase, the Very Rev. Dr. 
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Selwyn, Professor Entwistle, Mr. A. B. Emden, and 


Mr. W. A. Pantin. In this particular section the 
monastic system (or what was called the ‘ religious ’ 
life) has a prominent place, and Father Martindale 
starts off with ‘ Hermits and Monks,’ followed by 
talks on later developments of monasticism. Then 
come ‘The Papacy and Empire,’ ‘The Eastern 
Church,’ ‘Islam and the Eastern Church,’ ‘ Islam 
and the West,’ ‘St. Francis and the Franciscans,’ 
‘The Rise of Universities in Northern Europe,’ 
and ‘The Dominicans and the Rise of Medieval 
Heresy.’ These lectures are designed ‘to meet 
the wants of those who wish to fill a blank in their 
knowledge and to supplement the ordinary school 
history-book.’ At the close of the volume there are 
directions for further reading, and questions for 
discussion. It should be added that the volume 
is edited by Miss Caroline M. Duncan-Jones who 
has herself done most useful work by her own 
writings on these subjects. 


The Philosophy of Courage, by Mr. Philip Leon 
(Allen & Unwin ; 6s. net), is described in the sub- 
title as ‘The Oxford Group Way.’ It is indeed a 
‘ philosophy of the Oxford Group.’ The writer is 
a moral philosopher of distinction whose previous 
work, ‘ The Ethics of Power,’ had a very favourable 
reception. In the Introduction to his present 
book he tells how he came under the influence of 
the Group Movement in 1935, and through that 
experience all things became for him new. In the 
light of this he has reviewed and revised his philo- 
sophy. -The book is a piece of serious ethical 
writing which deserves the study of the moral 
philosopher aswell as the religious teacher. There is 
much acute and penetrating psychological analysis 
in it, much wise moral teaching set down with 
vigour and persuasive candour. The emphasis 
laid on a change of heart as the essential need of the 
world and the only hope of social reform is par- 
ticularly sound and timely. To those especially 
who incline to regard the Group teaching as super- 
ficial this book may be commended, but not to them 
only. 


The nature of the marriage contract in early 
Israel is discussed by Professor Millar Burrows, 
Ph.D., in one of the monographs published by the 
American Oriental Society—The Basis of Israelite 
Marriage. The conclusion is that the basic con- 
ception was that of purchase, a payment of some 
kind being made to the bride’s family by the bride- 
groom or by his representatives. The treatment 
of the subject is admirable, being clear, unbiased 
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and thorough. Pros and cons are carefully and 
fairly stated, due consideration being given to rival 
theories. Extensive parallels are cited from the 
practice of other Semitic peoples, and there is 
as much space given to Mesopotamian custom as to 
that of Israel. The literature on the subject has 
been exhaustively studied and is freely quoted ; 
where the views of other scholars are rejected 
Dr. Burrows gives his reasons in full. The final 
conclusion is presented with due reserve, and the 
whole is entirely free from excessive dogmatism. 
It forms an ideal dissertation of the kind which 
handles exhaustively a single point of interest and 
importance. 


It is clear that we must understand the back- 
ground of the Scriptures, including their geography, 
history, language, and other characteristics, before 
we can interpret or appreciate them properly. The 
story of the Prodigal Son, the metaphor of the Good 
Shepherd, and other matchless utterances of Christ, 
have a decided Oriental character and complexion, 
and it is only by understanding the nature of this 
that it becomes possible to comprehend the true 
significance of His teaching. In Biblical Backgrounds, 
by J. M‘Kee Adams, Ph.D., Professor of Biblical 
Introduction in the Southern Baptist Theological 
Seminary, Louisville, Kentucky (Broadman Press, 
Nashville, Tennessee ; $3.75), we have a geographi- 
cal survey of Bible lands in the light of the Scriptures 
and recent research. The author, who spent ten 
years in first-hand contacts, pictures in clear popular 
language the Oriental environment of the Biblical 
record, especially from its geographical standpoint. 
The countries and special areas that have entered 
into the Bible story and formed its natural framework 
are described, beginning with Abraham and Israel in 
the ancient world, and culminating with Jesus and 
the Apostles in the Roman Empire. The book, 
which was first issued in 1933, is a second edition 
revised and enlarged. It is a valuable aid in Biblical 
study and deserves a wide success. It needs further 
correction and alteration, however, if it is to accord 
with the latest results of excavation and discovery. 
No mention, for instance, is made of the Hurrians, 
whose far-reaching influence on Hebrew life and 
customs, is now recognized. The ‘ City of Nahor,’ 
which has now been found from the Mari tablets to 
be distinct from Haran, is identified with the latter. 
The ‘ Horites’ are still assumed to be a race of 
troglodytes. Too much dependence is placed on 
older literature dealing with the Biblical background. 
Apart, however, from such criticisms, the book forms 
an excellent guide in Biblical orientation, which is 
a necessary condition of proper Biblical study. It 
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contains one hundred photographs from the author’s 
own collection, as well as a Table of References, and 
a General Index. 


To mark the quadricentenary of the English 
Bible the Cambridge University Press has published, 
on behalf of the Royal Society of Literature, a very 
finely printed edition of Tyndale’s translation of 
The New Testament (21s. net) from the revised 1534 
text. For the purpose of this reprint the British and 
Foreign Bible Society loaned their copy. 

At the bottom of each page are given the variants 
in phrase found in Tyndale’s 1525 Testament. 
For convenience also the more important variants 
are grouped in an Appendix. It is interesting to 
note that Tyndale uses the word ‘ love’ instead of 
the A.V. ‘charity’ in the thirteenth chapter of 
First Corinthians. 

It would be difficult to think of a more suitable 
and handsome way of commemorating the quadri- 
centenary than that chosen by the Cambridge 
University Press to whom we are again indebted. 


The Rev. Ernest A. Payne, B.A., B.D., B.Litt., 
the editorial secretary of the Baptist Missionary 
Society, has followed up his interesting little book 
on the pioneers of the B.M.S. in England and India 
by a second book, The Great Succession (Carey 
Press; 2s. net), which gives some account of 
‘leaders of the Baptist Missionary Society in the 
nineteenth century.’ It contains ten biographical 
sketches, six of missionaries and four of notable 
supporters at home. Among the former the best 
known name is that of Timothy Richard of China, 
but others like Knibb of Jamaica, Saker of the 
Cameroons, and Comber of the Congo are worthy of 
commemoration for their heroic services. Secre- 
taries and members of committee are not usually 
reckoned among the band of heroes, but their work 
may be equally valuable and devoted. This little 
book is sure of a warm welcome in Baptist circles, 
but it deserves the widest circulation, for the names 
commemorated should be known and honoured in 
all the churches. 


Dr. MacDermott spent thirty years amongst the 
fishing folk of Newfoundland. He has now retired 
and has found time to write his autobiography— 
MacDermott of Fortune Bay (Hodder & Stoughton, 
8s. 6d. net). It is a modestly written book, but it is 
obvious to the reader that few men would have had 
all those qualities which Dr. MacDermott possessed 
and which enabled him to lead an incredibly hard 
and spartan life for so many years. At College he 
took up the study of Spanish for it was his intention 
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to offer himself for mission work in South America. 
But when the call came to the College for a volun- 
teer for Newfoundland the Principal selected 
MacDermott. ‘Mac, you will have to go—you are 
fitted for it.’ 

MacDermott went to Fortune Bay as a Congrega- 
tional missionary under the Colonial Missionary 
Society. He found that the Directors of the Society 
were in no way anxious to confine him to denomina- 
tional work. They were concerned in the broadest 
way with the welfare of the people. MacDermott 
started home industries and laid the foundation of 
nursing services, besides directing the building of 
schools and a church. Much of his own time was 
_ spent in the hardest manual work. ‘It is no easy 
thing to preach among a people in any country who 
live below the poverty line, for ever haunted by the 
fear of hunger and nakedness; more difficult to 
encourage energy and instil vision in face of opposi- 
tion and criticism. To be able to work for a 
sufficiency that will secure a good standard of living 
and an old-age security is the due of every man, but 
it is not yet for the fisherman—not yet. 

‘The vision which will put first things first can 
only be made a reality to others by our being truly 
practical Christians. Only by our honestly living to 
establish our social life and the economic life of our 
country on the basis and example of Christ’s life can 
suffering and poverty be swept away, and only so can 
the ideals of His Life—His Father’s Kingdom come 
on earth as it is in heaven—be fulfilled. Without 
this economics fail and the people perish.’ 


A very useful volume has been added to ‘ The 
People’s Library’ in the shape of The Books of the 
Prophets, by Professor James Moffatt, D.D. (Hodder 
& Stoughton ; 3s. net). The various oracles are 
arranged in chronological order so far as that can 
be determined or conjectured with probability. 
Dr. Moffatt has written a long explanatory intro- 
duction which occupies fifty closely printed pages, 
and which adds greatly to the value of the work. 
For English readers of the Prophets who wish to 
study them in their historical setting nothing could 
be more admirable. 


An attractively bound popular edition of Wey- 
mouth’s New Testament in Modern Speech has been 
published for 2s. net by Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton. 
It is the translation as revised by Professor J. A. 
Robertson, D.D., and which has been reset for this 
edition. 


Miss Evelyn Underhill has published, through 
Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co., a translation of 
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Eucharistic Prayers from the Ancient Liturgies 
(2s. 6d. net). The prayers are arranged in five 
groups corresponding to the successive phases of the 
Eucharistic action as found in all the great liturgies © 
of the East and West: The Preparation, The © 
Offertory, The Intercession, The Consecration, The 
Communion. In a concluding section there are — 
prayers for each season of the Christian year. 
Miss Underhill has been assisted by two experts, — 
one a classic and the other an authority on liturgical 
lore. The triumvirate has produced a very beautiful 
book that will enrich the private devotions of many ‘ 
readers and will satisfy all who find help and joy 
in the ancient classic prayers of the Church. 


Christians in Action is a fine and heartsome title. 
It contains the ‘Record of Work in War-time — 
China, written by Seven Missionaries and pub- 
lished by Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co. (2s. 6d. 
net). Each writer deals with a special area and the — 
whole book gives a concise but vivid picture of 
conditions in China. The behaviour of the native — 
Church under severe trial, the sufferings endured, 
the variety of relief work undertaken are set down 
in a simple and convincing way. No one can read 
the record without being at once enlightened and 
deeply moved, while there are occasional home- 
thrusts which should go to the heart of the Church in ~ 
the West. 


In Our Great High Priest (Longmans ; 3s. 6d. net) 
that able and well-known writer, Canon Peter 
Green, offers a devotional and practical study of 
the seventeenth chapter of St. John’s Gospel. It 
is his conviction that a rich reward attends the 
intensive study of Holy Scripture, and his hope 
that other writers will follow him in a similar treat- 
ment of other passages. We commend the book 
cordially to our readers. For the preacher in par- 
ticular there is here much suggestive material. 
Nor is the book lacking in that scholarly quality 
we have learned to look for in this writer. 


The Rev. Ronald S. Wright, M.A., F.S.A., has 
issued a second series of Asking Them Questions 
(Milford; 3s. 6d. net). The first series was so 
favourably received that a second was obviously 
called for. The questions in this series, like the 
former, cover a wide field. There are forty in all, 
beginning with—What do you mean by ‘ leading 
a Christian life’ ? and ending with the very modern” 
question—Isn’t ‘ listening-in’ to a service as good 
as going to Church? The editor’s method is to get 
eminent scholars and churchmen to answer one 
question each, This gives to the book great vari 
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in the treatment of problems, with perhaps a certain 
inequality in value. The questions, which originated 
in a Boys’ Club in Edinburgh, are all sensible and 
to the point, while the answers on the whole are 
adequate though brief, and do honour to the intelli- 
gence of the questioners. This is a first-rate book 
to put into the hands of young people who are in 
perplexity about the Christian Faith. 

Since 1914 Mr. Wilham C. Irvine has been Hon. 
Superintendent of the Belgaum Leper Hospital. It 
is one of the forty or fifty homes in India in which 
the Mission to Lepers cares for about ten thousand 
out of India’s hundred thousand lepers. On the 
medical side Mr. Irvine gives a number of encourag- 
ing statistics. In the last year for which figures are 
available over seven thousand of the cases showed 
improvement and about seven hundred and fifty 
patients were discharged. The title of the volume is 
Tweniy-five Years Mutssion Work Among the 
Lepers of India (Pickering & Inglis; 2s. 6d. 
net). Mr. Irvine tells us that he has been given 
full liberty to carry on the spiritual side of 
the work in the manner which he believes to be 
Scriptural. It is, mdeed, the spiritual side of the 
work that is chiefly dealt with in the book. The con- 
version of many of the inmates is recounted. The 
first three were untouchables, and for some years 
this proved a stumbling-block to all the caste Indians. 
Two were at length baptized. At the Lord’s Table 
the cup was passed to the first three (untouchables) 
but ‘ on it coming to the last two, they both refused to 
take it. One of them said humbly, ‘all our lives we 
have been taught to loathe their touch, and we simply 
couldn’t take it. . . . We have got our feet in, have 
patience, in two months’ time we will get over it, and 
come right in.’ 


How the Bible Came to Us is a booklet prepared 
by the Rev. Dr. C. W. Budden containing notes 
descriptive of the slides for three lantern lectures 
on the Story of the Hebrew Bible, the Greek Bible, 
and the English Bible. There are thirty-eight 
pictures to each lecture, and the notes are effectively 
done, brief and to the point, informative and up-to- 
date. The slides can be had from the Publication 
Board of the Church Assembly. 


Down the Jordan in a Canoe, by the Rev. R. J. E. 
Boggis, M.A., B.D. (S.P.C.K.; 6s. net), contains 
the account of an expedition by the author and 
three friends in 1932. Less than thirty pages of 
the book, however, are given to the record of the 
actual journey, which though no doubt at times 
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exciting and a venturesome undertaking for a man 
of seventy, was of no special significance. The 
first seven chapters of the book contain accounts of 
previous travellers and voyagers on the Jordan. 
Three chapters are devoted to the geology, natural 
history, and geography of the valley. A chapter 
is given to Bible references and the book concludes 
with some account of recent conditions. The whole 
is pleasantly written and contains in handy form a 
mass of useful information about this part of the 
Holy Land. 

A very learned and instructive discussion of all 
aspects of the question of Apostolic succession will 
be found in Presbytery and Apostolic Succession, 
by Mr. H. Burn-Murdoch, LL.D. (S.C.M. ; 1s. net). 
Dr. Burn-Murdoch is master of the literature and 
of the subject, but the weight of his learning has 
not destroyed the elasticity of his mind. His 
pamphlet is interesting as well as scholarly, and 
will appeal to all who appreciate a sane and com- 
petent handling of a subject that is apt to excite 
prejudice and partisanship. 


We welcome a new edition of the late Canon 
Percy Dearmer’s Man and His Maker (first pub- 
lished in October 1936). The paper and type are all 
they should be, and at xs. (paper covers), this is 
marvellously cheap. The publishers are the Student 
Christian Movement Press. 


From the S.C.M. there comes a popular edition of 
Kagawa’s Meditations on the Cross (first published 
in February 1936). In paper covers it costs 
2s. net. 

In Modern Humanism and Christian Thetsm 
(Zondervan Publishing House, Grand Rapids, 
Michigan; $1.50) the Rev. Elias Andrews, B.A., 
B.D., has given us a very good book. He deals 
concisely but in an illuminating manner with 
Humanism past and present; types of modern 
Humanism; an appraisal of modern Humanism ; 
and Humanism within Christian Theism. The 
book is not unworthy of the high praise which 
Principal J. S. Thomson gives it in a Foreword. 
We doubt if Buddhism can rightly be classed as 
‘humanism’ (p. 19 f.) and we are sure that Mr. 
Andrews is wrong in representing the fall of Con- 
stantinople as the occasion of the Western world 
becoming familiar with the Classics (p. 36). These 
are small defects in an admirable book. Mr. 
Andrews is a young man. We shall hear more of 
him. 
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THE EXPOSITORY cS: 


The Preacher's QUese of GseRiot. 


By THE REVEREND J. J. Murray, D.D., Lexincron, Vireinia, U.S.A. 


PROBABLY no Old Testament prophet is more 
neglected to-day than Ezekiel. The average church 
member rarely reads his book. Christian ministers 
do not often preach from it, and when they do, it is 
usually by taking apart from the fullness of the 
context certain great verses of individual religion 
for an evangelistic emphasis. Even by the scholars 
of the Church Ezekiel has been given little attention, 
apparently because there were thought to be no 
critical problems of first-rate importance connected 
with the book. Only recently has the book come 
into prominence. Until 1930 the literature in 
English on Ezekiel was amazingly scanty. Now 
we have Canon Cooke’s long-awaited volume in the 
International Critical Commentary, moderate in its 
views and thoroughgoing in the quality of its 
scholarship. The critical needs are now well taken 
care of, and it is time for the book to come into its 
own in private study and in preaching. 

Probably no Old Testament prophet so much 
needs to be read to-day as Ezekiel, if he be read 
with understanding. One can sympathize with 
the neglect of the book if one opens its pages only 
to read casually, for there are in it such weird 
visions, such long passages of almost savage de- 
nunciation, so many prosaic pages of temple speci- 
fications, that it seems altogether apart from 
modern needs and interests. But that neglect 
seems strange when one reads the book as a whole 
and enters into the beauty of its picturesque and 
poetic language, the vigour of its spiritual insights, 
and the startlingly modern implications of its 
message. 

Ezekiel was a prophet in dark days. His nation 
was in collapse. His people were in exile. His 
world was on fire. And he was suffering with his 
people. Whether his ministry was in Babylon 
alone, as the traditional view relates, or at Jeru- 
salem alone, as the more drastic reconstructions 
have it, or, as seems more likely, at both places, 
his was the most sensitive soul in all Israel. In 
consequence he suffered more than any man among 
them, whether of the exiles sitting disconsolate by 
the Chebar, or of the people trapped in the be- 
leaguered capital. He saw his beloved Jerusalem 
besieged and, because of the blindness of her people, 
ready to be destroyed. He saw the exiles, stupid 
and complacent, expecting a speedy return to a 
city that would soon be no more. He looked 


farther out and saw a world full of blood and fire. 
As he brooded over the condition of his people, 
and the state of his world his mind was confused 
and his heart torn with anguish. ‘ How could such 
things be ? Where was God? What had become 
of His promises?’ It was hard to believe that 
God knew or cared. But it was impossible to go on 
living if God did not care and did not purpose some 
good for His people through all this shame and 
agony. Such anguish of spirit was natural enough 
to so great a soul under conditions like these. More 
people to-day, if they were sufficiently in earnest, 
would be saying, ‘ Where is God ?’—not saying 
it as many superficial moderns are doing on the 
tip of their tongues, but crying it out from the 
depths of their hearts. But because Ezekiel was 
so great a spirit he could not rest in doubt. He 
not only brooded over his problems but wrestled 
with them in prayer before God. As he brooded 
and prayed God laid hold on him. Through the 
vision described in the first chapter, a vision strange 
beyond our modern understanding, God gave him 
a message. It was a vision of the Glory and Great- 
ness of God. Out of that vision he heard a voice 
speak to him. Before the glory of that vision and 
the awesomeness of that voice he fell upon his face. 
It was more than his weak and sinful nature could 
bear. But the voice bade him stand upon his 
feet and listen. On through chapter after chapter 
the vision runs, and the meaning of God’s word 
becomes clearer to him until it all takes point in a 
word that runs like a refrain through all his book. 
The meaning of the vision and the purpose of all 
the dark things that are happening in his world is 
this— And ye shall know that I am Jehovah.’ 
God’s purposes were not being thwarted. All things 
were working toward His goals. He is the Living 
Reality ; the ‘ far off’ God, far above man in His 
glory and greatness, needing nothing of His people ; 
but also the ‘near’ God, concerned with His 
people’s life and coming close to them both in His 
judgment and in His kindness, ready to guide them, 
if they will let Him, into righteousness and hope. 

I. The preacher may well begin in his use of 
Ezekiel where Ezekiel himself began. The vision 
of God in ch. 1, clarified by the revelations that are 
unfolded in the succeeding chapters, is not a fan- 
tastic dream but the heart of the prophet’s message. 

(1) The book is above all a message of the 
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Majesty of God. The God revealed in it is Jehovah, 
the God of splendour, of ineffable glory, of a holiness 
as clear as the light about the sapphire throne, of 
a power above human comprehension—the God 
who in the presenee of evil is a consuming fire—the 
God whose holiness is joined to a goodness that is 
unquenchable, and who, when the storm clouds of 
His judgment have rolled away, is a Shepherd to 
His scattered sheep. 

(2) In the light of such holiness and majesty the 
prophet inevitably has a stern Doctrine of Sin. 
Sin before such a God is not just a mistake, unavoid- 
able at times and lightly to be considered. It is 
not a stage of immaturity in the evolution of spiritual 
beings. Sin is a rebellion against the authority of 
God, a deliberate denial of the holiness that is 
God’s nature. For the honour of His name, ‘ that 
it should not be profaned in the sight of the nations,’ 
He cannot tolerate it. 

(3) Two figures stand over against one another 
in the Book of Ezekiel—the majestic figure of God, 
and the unhappy figure of man. And in two ways 
they face one another. They stand far apart in 
God’s judgment. They come close together in 
His mercy. Next to the idea of the majesty of God 
the most persistent idea, recurrent throughout the 
book, is that of God’s Judgment upon Sin. The 
theology of the book is a crisis theology. Sin 
inevitably brings destruction. Israel thought 
that because Jerusalem was God’s chosen City He 
could not desert it. God shows Ezekiel that just 
because it is His chosen City and because the people 
have sinned against His goodness He must desert 
it and wipe it out of His plan. And it is not Israel 
alone that God is judging. He is the judge of all 
the earth. The God of Ezekiel would not be God 
if arrogance and cruelty could go unchecked and 
unpunished. Over and over again—twelve times— 
against false prophets and untrue shepherds, 
against Egypt, Tyre, Sidon, Edom, Jerusalem, 
sounds that terrible word of God: ‘ Behold, I am 
against thee.’ To Edom, as to other nations, 
‘comes a judgment suited to her sins: ‘ As I live, 
saith the Lord Jehovah, I will prepare thee unto 
blood, and blood shall pursue thee: since thou 
hast not hated blood, therefore blood shall pursue 
thee ’ (35°). 

(4) But the message of Ezekiel is not solely one 
of judgment. Out of the darkness there shines 
_ ever more clearly the Hope for God’s People, the 
hope of individual repentance and renewal, the 
hope of a revival of religion and of prosperity that 
will issue in the City of God. It was a hope for 
which Ezekiel could not see the evidence in the 
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world about him so plainly as he could see the 
evidence for judgment, but a hope clear to the eye 
of faith because it was based on the justice of God 
and attested by the goodness of God. While there 
is in Ezekiel little of the Messianic Hope in the 
strict sense of the word he has an insight into the 
heart of God which enables his faith to make the 
leap to some of the consequences of that hope. 

II. We have thought of some of Ezekiel’s leading 
ideas in the light of the book as a whole. There is 
a second way in which the preacher can use this 
book. In it he will find many striking texts and 
passages by which these ideas may be given vivid 
illustration in specific ways. 

(1) First of all, before he even begins to preach 
to others, there is much that this book has to say 
to the preacher himselfi—much of challenge to do 
his duty as a minister of the Word courageously 
and at all costs, ‘ whether they will hear, or whether 
they will forbear’ (27 34%); much of warning, lest 
he forget or betray his high trust (318) ; and some- 
thing of encouragement (377). Chs. 33 and 34, as 
also chs. 2 and 3, are the preacher’s chapters. 

(2) If the preacher prepares to speak on the 
Nature of God, always the greatest and to-day the 
most pressing of his themes, he will find many 
high passages in Ezekiel. In addition to the vision 
of the first chapter and the revelations of the 
chapters which follow closely upon that vision, 
there is space to mention but two others. 

(a) The Honour of God’s Name (2014). ‘ But I 
wrought for my name’s sake.’ In his doctrine of 
God Ezekiel is a high Calvinist, although without 
the rigidity of logic that in that system too often 
extends even to its periphery. The nature of God, 
the heart of which is righteousness, demands that 
history exhibit at least in the long range the quality 
of righteousness.. Even where God loves He judges, 
for, since there can be no true blessing except as the 
character of God is incarnated in human life, 
judgment is the necessary stage in the expression 
of His holy love. 

(b) No God without Righteousness (20°). Israel, 
or the modern world, can serve its human idols, 
if it will, but it shall no longer serve them in God’s 
place, and it shall no longer link God’s name to 
its profanities. The choice must be faced: God 
and obedience; or idolatry (modern Naturalism) 
and separation from Him. 

(3) Ezekiel abounds in vivid passages that 
picture Sin and Its Judgment. 

(a) The Nature Worshippers (81°18). In com- 
menting on this scene ‘where Ezekiel sees the 
elders turning their backs on the temple and wor- 
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shipping the sun,’ Dr. Henry Sloane Coffin (What to 
Preach, 30, 36) finds it an ancient illustration of the 
modern ‘cult of Naturalism to be found widely 
to-day among those reared to adore the spiritual 
God of conscience and redemption.’ 

(b) Foolish Teachers (131916). With high irony 
Ezekiel portrays the spiritual leaders of his time 
who daub their walls with untempered mortar, 
so that God in His wrath must rend it with a stormy 
wind. What a picture this is of certain modern 
teachers who have left the Word of God to rear a 
facile system of humanism or optimistic liberalism, 
a wall which has already crashed in this day of 
God’s visitation ! 

(c) God’s Verdict on Human Pride (281-1°), 
‘Because thine heart is lifted up, and thou hast 
said, I am a god, I sit in the seat of God. ..; 
yet thou art man, and not God.’ That was said 
to proud Tyre, but what a message it is for Germany 
to-day, or for Russia, or for the complacent 
materialism and the nationalistic spirit that is also 
active in the life of Britain or America to-day ! 

(d) God’s Hatred of Social Injustice (341*-*). 
Here is another keen thrust of Ezekiel’s bitter 
irony. In a book where social justice is not the 
dominant interest that it is in Amos or Micah, one is 
astonished to come upon a passage that is one of the 
most dramatic and impassioned pleas for human 
justice and: brotherhood to be found in all the Old 
Testament. The fat sheep are both the privileged 
and heartless people and their comfortable and 
selfish priesthood. When the people of the Church 
neglect the needy, when even ministers are blind to 
social ills, God will both judge them and at the 
same time find other sources of succour for His 
scattered people. If the needs of men are not met 
within the Church, they will be met without the 
Church, and that to the final judgment of the 
Church. ‘I myself, even I, will search for my sheep, 
and will seek them out,’ and ‘ Behold, I, even I, 
will judge between the fat sheep and the lean 
sheep.’ 

(4) In Ezekiel the preacher will find many tender 
passages of Mercy, both individual and national. 

(a) The Pleading Heart of God (18 331). Here 
is a revelation of the heart of God, a call to repent- 
ance, an offer of mercy, worthy even of the prophecy 
of Hosea. With a tenderness almost unbelievable 
against the dark background of most of the book 

the refrain rings out: ‘ As I live, saith the Lord 
Jehovah, I have no pleasure in the death of the 
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wicked ; but that the wicked turn from his way 
and live.’ 

(b) The Valley of Dry Bones (37-4). In this 
strange passage, one of the few frequently used and 
sometimes misused passages in the book, the same 
promise of mercy is given, but with a wider and 
national application. 
that is dead can receive new life from the Lord. 

(c) My Sheep (3410-16 81). The God whose 
judgments fall with devastating force upon the 
hard of heart is also the tender Shepherd of those 
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The nation, the Church — 


who need and trust Him. And here the great _ 


chasm between God and man, which Ezekiel has 
consistently pictured, is bridged by the love of 
God for those who are His own and who will receive 
Him. 

(5) The Messianic Outlook, if this term may be 
applied to Ezekiel’s teaching, has in this book 
both its limitations and its beauties. 

(a) Of the Messianic Hope in its strictest sense 
there are, as has been noted, only dim hints (347%: 
37°. 1778: (?), and the difficult verse in 2177). But 
at the least Ezekiel had the feeling that the revival 
of religion and the restoration of prosperity which 
he foretold could not be complete without the 
leadership of a glorious personality who would be 
Jehovah’s prince and representative among the 
people. So incomplete is all prophecy apart from 
Gospel! And thus can no man preach Ezekiel 
except as lighted up by the New Testament. 

(b) The New Heart and the Everlasting Covenant 
(172% 20)3625-27 9680-68: 3426) /\ Tn these eR preseipne 


Ezekiel takes over Jeremiah’s ideas and develops — 


them in his own way. Here are the conditions of a 


permanent peace between Jehovah and His people — 


and of a lasting hope for men. And these conditions 
come only as the gift of God. Israel, and we, can 


only hold out empty hands to the God whose . 
goodness fills them. As Dr. A. B. Davidson has 


pointed out, Paul fills in Ezekiel’s outline with his 


record of the gifts of the Holy Spirit to the redeemed — 


life. 
(c) De Civitate Dei (48°). To a spirit such as 
Ezekiel’s no measure of material blessing can in 


itself be either abiding or satisfying. Man’s true — 


home is in God; man’s true happiness is found 


only in fellowship with Him. The prophecy which — 


began with the vision of God must close with the 
assurance of God’s redeeming presence among 
His people. ‘ And the name of the city from that 
day shall be, Jehovah is there.’ 


; 
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jn Be Study. 


Wirginifus Puerisque. 
‘Through Perseverance...’ 


By THE REVEREND S. C. CROWE, BLOCKLEY, GLOS. 


“He endured, as seeing him who is invisible.’-— 

He 112% 
LinpBERGH, Kingsford Smith, Scott, and now a 
new name to the list of flying heroes—the name of 
Alex Henshaw. Twelve thousand miles in 4 days, 
to hours, 16 mins.—that is the record time taken 
by young Alex Henshaw flying from Gravesend to 
Capetown and then from Capetown to Gravesend. 
Even in these days of record breaking this fast 
flying amazes us. A great adventure ! 

We can think of this flight as a triwmph of endur- 
ance. On arrival at Capetown Alex Henshaw was 
so tired that he had to be lifted from the cockpit 
of his machine, and again on arrival at Gravesend 
he was far too tired to get out of the plane unaided. 
‘Too tired to smile’ was the caption of one photo- 
graph, while another picture showed his friends 
having to hold up Henshaw’s arm in acknowledg- 
ment of the cheers. On both journeys the pilot 
had to fight fatigue in himself and storms without— 
yet he kept on and on and-on till the goal was 
reached. We shall find in our journey through life 
as we grow older that progress will not be made 
unless we are prepared to endure hardness and to 
face up to difficulties. When the Apostle Paul 
was writing to his young friend Timothy he said, 
‘ Endure hardness as a good soldier of Jesus Christ.’ 

Before Alex Henshaw started his flight he had to 
count the difficulties. He knew the possibilities of 
danger and disaster. He reckoned on sleeplessness, 
on long, cramping hours in a tiny cabin, on the 
chances of engine failure over forest, desert, or sea, 
on headwinds to whittle away his speed, and on low 
clouds to obstruct navigation, and yet in-the final 
stages none of these things mattered so much as an 
aching head and the discomfort of-a damaged and 
bleeding nose. On the last stage of his flight, he 
was so badly thrown about that his head occasion- 
ally struck the cabin roof and the blows made his 
nose bleed. It was the unexpected difficulty which 
brought the greatest discomfort and imposed the 
greatest strain. That is true of our life too. 
Some dangers and difficulties can be foreseen 
and we can prepare ourselves to meet them. 
There are, however, others which take us by sur- 
prise, and it is these which test to the utmost our 
courage, our stamina, and our perseverance. 


Perhaps young Henshaw had for his motto 
(and we can have it too) the motto of one of the 
Naval Air Arms, ‘ Per ardua ad astra,’ which means 
‘ Through perseverance to the stars.’ And you may 
remember that when that great statesman and 
servant of God, Moses, chose a difficult way and 
kept to it there was written of him many years 
later, ‘ he endured as seeing him who is invisible.’ 

Then, we can think of the flight as a triwmph of 
navigation. So far as we know young Henshaw 
never lost his way, and his fast flying suggests sure 
navigation. He had to set his course right and 
keep to the course. 

God gives to us many guides, so that in life we 
may do the same, to set our course right and to 
keep to it. As we keep our eyes on Jesus we shall 
know both the way to go and have the strength to 
keep on. 


What the Stamp said of Itself. 


By THE REVEREND R. MarsHAaLt SMART, M.A., 
BERWICK-ON-T WEED. 


‘I say to this man, Go, and he goeth.’—Mt 8°. 


My text this morning is the stamp on a letter that 
has come from a far-off country. This is important, 
for we are too familiar with our own stamps to 
realize the extent of their duty and responsibility. 

(xz) Remember that the stamp is speaking about 
itself. . . . Firstly, stay whereI am put. That’s 
what a faithful soldier of the King would say of 
his devotion to duty ... even though danger 
threatened he would stay where he was put or 
placed by his superior officer. 

That’s what every one of us should be able to 
say of the things God has given us to do in this 
world. . Every piece of work is a calling ; it 
doesn’t: matter what it is. Take a minister and 
a nurse, for example. If the stamp sticks to its 
charge—the envelope—so a true minister and a 
true nurse will stick to their duties, even though 
the work may be hard and difficult. And boys and 
girls, too, have different kinds of work to perform 
from time to time—and the best thing we can say 
of them is ‘they stay where they are put.’ They 
not only stick in at school but when a message 
is to be done, or their toys to be tidied up, they 
stick it, though they want very much to be doing 
something else. 

(2) And the second thing the stamp says of its 
work and service—I go where I am sent. You 
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remember in the film Sixty Glorious Years that a 
part of that wonderful picture showed the Charge 
of the Light Brigade. These brave soldiers were 
ordered to do the most dangerous bit of attack 
ever commanded soldiers. 

The things we are called to do may not be 
dangerous but they may be difficult and disagree- 
able ; and it is a great thing when we can say— 
‘I go where I am sent.’ 

(3) And the third thing the stamp has to say 
of itself is—I carry the picture of the King. 
Wherever it is put, letter or parcel, and wherever 
it is sent, Bermuda or any other part of Britain, 
it bears the image of the King, George VI. Now 
that is what we all of us ought to be doing in life. 
We should show whose we are and whom we serve. 
But you, boys and girls, will say, how is that done ? 
We can’t, like the stamp, have a picture of Jesus 
on us. Character means something stamped on 
us. Words, deeds, gentleness, and kindness, looks 
of love and sympathy, all make us like Jesus in 
appearance and character, and it is thus that we 
carry our picture of Jesus our King. We can all 
do this, highest and humblest, king and citizen, 
man and boy, woman and girl, old and young. 


Send me, Lord, where Thou wilt send me, 
Only do Thou guide my way ; 

May Thy grace through life attend me, 
Gladly then shall I obey. 


Tbe Christian Year. 
First SUNDAY AFTER EASTER. 
Love Breaks Through. 
“And after eight days again his disciples were 
within, and Thomas with them: then came Jesus, 


the doors being shut, and stood in the midst, and said, 
Peace be unto you.’—Jn 2078, 


The writer of the Fourth Gospel does not argue 
in the hope that readers may believe the record of 
the amazing return of Jesus from the dead. He is 
stating facts which for him are incontrovertible. 
It was, of course, the method of his Master. Jesus 
never argued regarding His gospel: never attempted 
a definition of God in abstract terms. He would 
never tantalize the souls of weary men by calling 
God the ‘uncaused cause of all created things.’ 
So His disciple, holding fast to the stupendous 
truth that had gripped him, leaves argument aside, 
and tells how the risen Saviour came to His dejected 
followers when ‘ the doors were shut,’ where they 
were ‘ assembled for fear of the Jews,’ and hailed 
them with the greeting of peace. 
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But the old greeting conveyed new meaning. It 
came to troubled, fear-stricken souls, not as an 
idle word that wayfarers might throw to each 
other, but as a generous gift to impoverished men. 
Among His last words to them as He went out to 
the lonely agony of His passion, it was His first 
word to them after His triumph. As He stood 
before them hope revived, and joy became alive 
again. 

After eight days there was another meeting in 


SS 


that Upper Room. Of the Gospels only the Fourth — 


makes mention of the conduct of Thomas on this 
occasion. 
survivor of the first apostles. Looking back, the 
memorable scene stood out vividly, and since a 
record of the occurrence might help many and could 
vex none, he rescued it from oblivion. 


he was told the wonderful news, he shook his head 
doubtfully. The disciples insisted that it was even 
so—the Lord had risen. But, said Thomas, it 
cannot be. ‘ Except I shall see in his hands the 


print of the nails, and put my finger into the print 


of the nails, and thrust my hand into his side, I will 
not believe.’ The Sunday following the disciples 
met once more in the Upper Room and Thomas 
was there. When the doors were shut, the Master 
entered again and greeted them with the familiar 
salutation. He looked at Thomas and they all 
knew that He discerned every movement of their 
thoughts. ‘Thomas,’ said He, ‘ reach hither thy 
finger, and behold my hands ; and reach hither thy 
hand, and thrust it into my side: and be not 
faithless but believing.’ 

Like most men, Thomas was better than his 
creed. His first demand fell away. His sight was 
lost in faith. His soul leaped and his face brightened 
with expressive ecstasy as he cried out, ‘ My Lord 
and my God.’ And the Master at once relieved 
the tension as He pronounced the farewell beatitude 
to Thomas. ‘ Thomas, because thou hast seen me, 
thou hast believed: blessed are they that have 
not seen, and yet have believed.’ So Jesus met the 
demand of an earnest doubter. He came when the 
doors were shut. And other doors He opened to 
His disciples which rendered them independent 
of what once seemed essential. 


The sanctuary in which they and their fathers had 
worshipped God was closed against them ; prejudice 
had slammed the doors, and bitterness now kept 
them barred. Would they ever again stand in the 
holy place where they had called on their soul 


Its aged author was probably the only © 


Thomas — 
had been absent that first Easter Sunday, and when © 


To mention two doors that were closed against 
them. First, there was the door of the Church. 
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and all that was within them to bless and magnify 
the Lord their God? Religious ostracism to them 
was a very dreadful experience. To understand 
even dimly what it meant one must visualize the 
exquisite suffering of a pure, truth-loving soul, 
excommunicated from the Roman Church during 
the dark ages. It virtually meant being cut off 
out of the land of the living—a sort of living death. 
The agonies of Joan of Arc in the midst of devouring 
flames will occur to minds familiar with a period of 
strong ecclesiasticism and weak Christianity. 

Into such circumstances, where souls were filled 
with sorrowful forebodings, came Jesus, and by 
His presence and promise constituted them a new 
Church—the Church of the twice born. ‘Go ye 
into all the world, and preach the gospel, and lo, 
I am with you alway, even unto the end of the 
ages.’ At once affectionate loyalty to the Master 
increased. Soon they went forth to obey His 
command even as He had obeyed the command 
of His Father. They became pioneer members of 
the everlasting and ever-living Church of God ; 
the advance guard of the greatest empire man will 
ever know, an empire whose frontier is only limited 
by human need. When hatred had closed doors 
against His followers, love and the Lord of love 
opened wide a door through which the evangel 
passed on its all-conquering crusade. 

Many to-day feel that somehow the doors of 
the Church Militant are closed against them— 
honourable, well-intentioned folk, whose sympathy 
with the ideals and teachings of Jesus is deep, but 
credal demands bar their way. Loyalty to truth 
and devotion to the Master hold their minds’ 
homage and keep pure their lives, yet they hold 
aloof from the Church. For them the doors are 
shut. Jesus has lost none of His power to defeat 
the barriers that prevent dedicated lives from 
finding unhampered expression. Whatever ecclesi- 
asticism may say, the New Testament and the 
Spirit of Jesus give no authority to any organized 
community to claim a monopoly of saving grace. 

Men and women in living union with the risen 
Saviour are part of the Church, and to them when 
doors are shut Jesus comes to open doors of larger 
opportunity, leading to fields of rewarding service 
in building the Kingdom of God. John Calvin, 
Martin Luther, and John Knox found that Jesus 
came when the doors were shut. Certain fields of 
service were closed to Dan Crawford, Mary Slessor, 
Sir Wilfred Grenfell, and Albert Schweitzer, but 
Jesus defeated the barriers, and led them to radiant 
achievement and a glorious demonstration that 
‘ His touch has still its ancient power.’ 
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Secondly, the door of hope was closed against 
the forlorn disciples. They had been anticipating 
triumph over despotic conquerors, but their hopes 
were extinguished on the hill called Calvary, and 
buried in the sepulchre beside Gethsemane. The 
fact of the Resurrection seemed too good to be 
true. Experience taught them that it was too 
good not to be true. 

Hope to the hopeless and deliverance to the 
dying are gifts with which the Prince of Peace 
has enriched countless millions of lives. To-day 
a chivalrous stoicism bids men live nobly even 
though death should end all. But all such teaching 
ultimately dulls affection, freezes aspiration, and 
dries up the springs of sympathy and hardens 
human relationships. 


The Man upraised on the Judean crag 
Captains for us the war with death no more, 

His Kingdom hangs as hangs the tattered flag 
On the tomb of a great knight of yore. 


This is the cry of reason unilluminated by the 
light of Christian revelation. It has many brilliant 
advocates, but their day will cease to be, for the 
Son of Man is still the Saviour of the lost: In 
this gospel—authentic and authoritative through 
the living Christ—is dynamic great enough to raise 
our ebbing tide of hope through the gift of life 
that cannot die. He defeats the barriers. There 
is one only through which He will not pass un- 
invited. It is the door of the human heart. Here 
He may be repelled or welcomed.t 

If after all we have done to close the doors by 
our carelessness, our sheer indifference, not to 
speak of our darker sin, if even yet Christ has come 
to us again shall we not bid Him stay and take 
possession of our lives. 


Behold Him now when He comes ; 
Not the Christ of our subtle creeds, 
But the light of our hearts, of our homes, 
Of our hopes, our prayers, our needs. 


SECOND SUNDAY AFTER EASTER. 
The Disciplirie of Suffering. 


‘ Shall we receive good at the hand of God, and shall 
we not receive evil ? ’—Job 21°. 


Perhaps the most vexing problem that ever 
disturbs Christian peace and serenity, especially 
when it descends—like a bolt out of the blue— 
from the realm of abstract thought into that of 
concrete personal experience, is as to how the God 

1W. E. Blackburn, Christ Shows the Way, 94. 
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of love who is also the God of all power, can permit 
human suffering. This is one of life’s big questions 
that will not be answered by a few pious aphorisms 
or marshalled texts. It certainly will not be silenced 
by any shallow answer. It can work and it can wait. 

1. It is a striking and significant fact that God 
must be aware of the charges to which His apparent 
inactivity in respect of human suffering exposes 
Him, and yet that He does nothing arresting or 
impressive on an adequate scale to vindicate Him- 
self. He is evidently content to wait for the justifi- 
cation which His people accord Him when, looking 
back over some stretch of perplexing country safely 
traversed, they spontaneously say, ‘He hath done 
all things well.’ Even so, He has not left faith 
without some instalment of explanation. 

For He has actually answered all faith’s deep 
questionings before any of them were voiced. And 
that in the terms of life, which is the language 
all can understand. For He has revealed Himself 
as a Suffering God in Jesus Christ. When every 
other réle was open to Him He chose to manifest 
Himself in the Man of Sorrows, who, in turn, has 
said to every perplexed, thwarted, pain-quivering, 
doubt-racked man, ‘ He that followeth me shall 
have the light of life ’—on this and all his problems. 

What is it, more than anything else, that brings 
Jesus into a kinship with us that transcends in its 
understanding and closeness every other relation- 
ship ? Just this: that He faced this same problem. 
It was His before ever it was ours. His acquaintance 
with grief was unthinkably deeper than anything 
we can ever know. Yet He never moved away 
from His confidence in the Fatherly love and power, 
the power and love which girt His life. On the 
contrary, His faith and hope and courageous per- 
suasion were always triumphant. His expectation 
was always an ascending scale. Even His last 
contentment, when the curve of His suffering had 
reached its apex, was that He could commit Him- 
self, with a confidence that He well knew would 
not be betrayed, into the Father’s hands. ‘ If men 
suffer, said the late Lord Balfour, ‘ did not He on 
their account suffer also? If suffering falls not 
always on the most guilty, was not He innocent ? 
Shall men cry aloud that the world is ill-arranged, 
when He, for their sakes, subjected Himself to 
their conditions ?’ 

It is not difficult to see that this is, in great 
part, the secret of Christ’s abiding, unquenchable 
influence. He persuaded men—not many, but 
enough to send the truth of the Father’s love on its 
victorious way through the world—to accept this 
faith, which He proclaimed and lived out, as the 
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basis of life. And still does. It is of all things most 
difficult to define a Christian. At the same time it 
is not incorrect to say that a Christian, according 
to the mind of Christ, is just one who, inspired 
by Him and by what He has done for him, is 
learning to live unmoved amid the apparent con- 
tradictions of life. He is one who is learning to be 
loyal to the God whose ways he only imperfectly 
understands. We cannot even believe in all the 
physical universe. How can we? It is too great. 
As was said of Mrs. Einstein, she did not under- 
stand Mr. Einstein’s ideas of relativity, but—what 
was more important to her—she understood Mr. 
Einstein. We are all thrown back on some such 
attitude. We cannot take in all the cosmos, but 
some of it we can. God is too vast to be compre- 
hended in anybody’s faith. The Christian is one 
who is learning to implement his own vows of 
fidelity in face of circumstances and in the teeth 
of experiences which may at times seem to be so 
entirely out of accord with the promises and impli- 
cations of the Divine Fatherhood as actually to 
absolve him from his vows. 

2. We must remember also that much of our 
suffering may be vicarious as His was. Not, of 
course, that the vicarious suffering of Christ, the 
world’s sin-bearing Saviour, needs to have one thing 
added to its triumphant virtue. But rather that, 
like Him, it is when we suffer that we bless. ‘ Whoso 
suffers most hath most to give!’ The existence of 
suffering does not indicate that God is not. Rather 
that He is. For by means of their suffering we see 
Him fitting His people to carry out His will in lives 
that themselves reflect something of His nature. 
Almighty love does not exclude from our experience 
the things by which we are deepened and enriched 
in character and thus in fitness for service. It 
would not be love if it did. 

Much of our suffering here, rightly understood, 
is actually an evidence of God’s compassion—that 
they whom He loves may be partakers of His 
holiness. Even His Christ ‘learned obedience by 
the things He suffered,’ and then ‘ became obedient 
unto death, even the death of the Cross.’ 


For with my pain and sorrow came to me 
A dower of tenderness in act and thought ; 
And with the suffering came a sympathy, 
An insight that success had never brought. 
Father, I had been foolish and unblest 

If Thou hadst granted me my blind request. 


We are none of us the men we should be—that 
is, the men we might be. We all have a very long 
way to go yet before we reach that moral identity 


| 
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of life with His declared character in Jesus Christ 
_ which blesses the world simply by being what it is. 
But we would literally have been nowhere had 
suffering in some shape or form not brought us to 
know ourselves and driven us to know Him. Since 
_ suffering is, God must be ! 

3. Let us turn from ourselves to an aspect of 
the problem which in some form or other is always 
presenting itself. Why should the innocent be 
involved when retribution overtakes the guilty? 
No exhaustive or final answer can be given to this, 
but there is a great deal of human misery to-day 
that is entirely preventable. It is the outcome of 
sin, and defiance of God, and fiercely competitive 
selfishness, which create altogether wrong con- 
ditions for individual life—conditions social, in- 
_ dustrial, economic, international. And God must 
not be blamed for the suffering thus caused. He 
could not indeed prevent it except by taking away 
from all men the endowment of a free will. And 
that course is unthinkable on every ground. No. 
_ We have to take our part in banishing the causes 
of much unnecessary suffering by diffusing the 
_ Spirit and mediating the gospel of Christ. It is 
_ plain beyond the brightness of the noon-day sun 
that in any community where He is the acknow- 
 ledged Lord of life, much, very much suffering must 
cease because its causes vanish. Yes, even when 
_ the community is so small as a family-circle or so 
vast as a nation. It might be well for us if we 
_ changed the query: Since suffering is, are we what 

we should be? And the fact that the area of our 
personal responsibility is limited by our oppor- 
| tunity makes it easier to answer than the larger 
question can ever be. 

But when all this is said the question is not 
answered. It seems to be a perfectly reasonable 
proposition that God ought to secure the happiness 
of men as the primary purpose of His government 
of the world. To which contention the proper 
rejoinder is: What if God regards some things as 
of higher importance to men than their immunity 
from suffering ?, What if it is truest love that 
allows broken law to teach its own lesson? What 
if the creation of a sense of need, of loneliness and 
helplessness and insufficiency, is more certain to 
lead to ultimate good than freedom from suffering 
ever could? What if the supreme ends towards 
which His will works hold a justification of His 
ways that is beyond our present understanding ? 

4. The end of the matter for us now is that 
when we ‘suffer according to the will of God ’— 
wonderful phrase that—we may with confidence 
commit the keeping of our souls to Him ‘in 

21 
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well-doing, as to a faithful Creator.’ 
He is. 

Meanwhile His injunction that for full elucidation 
of the mysterious things we must ‘ wait’ is not a 
put-off but a promise. It is not blind, unreasoning, 
emotional fatalism that sings, ‘Some time, some 
time we'll understand.’ It is the faith of Christ, 
reinforced by undeniable intimations in actual 
experience, even here, that all is well. For did He 
not say, ‘I am with you always, feeling what you 
feel ?’ And they know with an inward certainty 
that nothing can weaken that it is so. Through 
the gateway of their suffering they enter into a 
union with Him they could otherwise never realize. 

Dora Greenwell puts it: ‘The one who is dis- 
tracted by his own unhappiness, or that of his 
loved ones, is met from the eyes and brow of Him 
who was indeed acquainted with grief by a look 
of solemn recognition such as may pass between 
friends who have endured between them some 
strange and sacred sorrow, and are through it 
united in a bond that cannot be broken. 


For so 


THIRD SUNDAY AFTER EASTER. 
The Mind of Christ and Poverty. 
By THE REVEREND GEORGE L, Hurst, B.D., D.D. 
MONTREAL, CANADA. 


‘Blessed are ye poor: for yours is the kingdom of 
God.’—Lk 6?° (R.V.). 


Jesus liked poverty as little as we do. He shared 
the common feeling of the race toward it even 
while He pondered it with a more straightforward 
thought and considered it with a more constructive 
purpose than most of us have done. Few of us 
experience poverty with an intimacy equal to His. 
He faced it on the roadside where blind Bartimeus 
sat and begged. It lay before Him at the gateways 
of the rich man’s mansions where some wretched 
Lazarus waited for the broken food. It confronted 
Him on the Temple threshold where want displayed 
its rags and bewailed its needs. He knew that 
poverty brings hunger and care; it touched His 
daily life at every turn; its tragic presence rarely 
left His gaze. Saint Francis of Assisi embraced 
poverty as a bride, but Jesus never did. 

1. When we explore the mind of Jesus we dis- 
cover that He regarded poverty as a serious dis- 
ability, as a menace to life’s fulness and freedom. 
He revealed this when He classed the poor with the 
maimed and the blind and the lame (Lk 1474). He 
definitely associated Himself with the prophet’s 
words which linked together the poor and the 

1J.S. Holden, A Voice for God, 61. 
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captives and the blind and the bruised (Lk 41%). 
He lived under no illusion; He saw with perfect 
clarity the real fact. As disease hinders men from 
the attainment of their full powers, so poverty 
prevents them from realizing life’s best. The poet 
Gray pictured the disabling effect of poverty when 
he sang in his ‘ Elegy in a Country Churchyard’ : 


Chill penury repressed their noble rage 
And froze the genial currents of the soul. 


And Samuel Johnson in his long-forgotten poem 
entitled ‘ London’ voiced his own bitter experience : 


Slow rises worth by poverty oppressed. 


If we ‘ have the mind of Christ’ we shall keep this 
aspect of it constantly in view. 

Like a blind eye, or a withered hand, or a shrunken 
sinew, it fetters freedom, narrows the range of life, 
and constitutes a serious disability. No economic 
fallacy or moral casuistry should hide from us that 
heart-searching truth. 

2. The mind of Christ thought with equal clear- 
ness of poverty as a perpetual challenge. He never 
shared the views of those who sit down in helpless 
resignation or in black despair in the presence of a 
serious evil or a grievous wrong. He could not 
surrender to the world’s evils, nor would He com- 
promise with that which robs life of its joys, or 
lowers its values, or lessens its powers. Jesus kept 
a spirit of chivalry eager to wrestle with the ill 
and to overthrow the wrong. In poverty He saw 
a direct and personal challenge: ‘ Ye have the 
poor always with you, and whensoever ye will ye 
can do them good’ (Mk 14”). Ingenious perversity 
has played strange pranks with this challenging 
word and has explained it to mean that poverty 
is a fated necessity of human life; that it is an 
economic incubus fastened by some mysterious 
Nemesis upon the back of humanity for ever. 
Our Lord thought otherwise. Poverty is no divine 
institution that must last as long as time. It is 
not a social necessity but rather a social perversity 
which must be abolished by Christian humani- 
tarianism. 

Jesus expressed His mind upon this aspect of 
the problem in the heart-searching Parable of 
Dives and Lazarus, which dramatized the challenge 
issued by poverty and its refusal by the man who 
might have accepted it with courage. This also 
became the crucial issue in the interview of the 
rich young ruler with Jesus. His blameless life, 
like his sincere earnestness commended him to the 
Master who set before him the challenge of human 
need which he failed to take up. He went away 
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sorrowful — because he could not risk his great — 
possessions. This thought inspired the counsel of _ 
Jesus to His disciples concerning their hospitality : i 
‘When thou makest a feast, call the poor, the — 
maimed, the lame, the blind: and thou shalt be 
blessed’ ; and prompted the saying which Paul 
preserved, ‘It is more blessed to give than to 
receive ’ (Ac 20%), 

Poverty in the mind of Christ is like disease ; it 
is a problem to be solved, an evil to be grappled 
with, a challenge to be taken up in the name of — 
humanity. By what agencies and with what 
methods must be determined afresh with every 
change of conditions in each succeeding age of the 
world’s progress. In Christ’s day society lacked 
all benevolent organization. Social sentiment had — 
neither the energy nor the understanding to establish — 
institutional methods for grappling with social 
needs. Personal charity only could be enlisted for 
such service until the Church became sufficiently 
socially minded to organize its benevolences to 
relieve the poor. 

3. In His own mind Jesus considered it a happy 
certainty that in spite of all that it involved, 
poverty leaves room in life for religion. The dis- 
abilities it creates are never so complete as to shut | 
religion wholly out of life. 

Religion is a plant that can root itself and grow 
in most unpromising soil. Among the meanest — 
surroundings the spirit of reverence and faith can | 
find some nourishment on which to sustain its life. | 
Like the sea-thistle that takes hold of the spray- _ 
drenched sand and bears its silver-grey leaves and | 
purple flowers in spite of barrenness and wind, so | 
the spirit of faith can grow in poverty-ridden lives | 
and produce the beauty of holiness in defiance of | 
the bleak squalor of want. Outside the Temple | 
of Jerusalem, as rich men cast their large gifts — 
into the Treasury, Jesus saw a poor widow cast in 
all her living at the impulse of a piety that privation 
could not spoil. That sight thrilled Him. He | 
pointed to it as one points to a lovely flowering | 
plant in the window of a slum tenement or to the © 
edelweiss on a Swiss mountainside. 

True religion, according to the mind of Christ, 
can survive the hardships which oppress the poor, — 
and His stalwart representative Paul verified the 
Master’s conviction in his personal experience ; he ; | 
lived and wrought in the interest of the gospel ‘as 
poor yet making many rich,’ ‘ in hunger and thirst, 
in frequent fastings, in cold and nakedness.’ ai 

4. But the mind of Christ set first among its || 
thoughts of poverty the conviction that the King- 
dom of Heaven will abolish it. The success of His 
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work would release them from the disablements 
and hardships which hitherto had cramped and 
_ impoverished their lives. Like death and sorrow 
and crying and pain, poverty will be banished from 
the new Jerusalem. Jesus envisaged and pro- 
_ claimed the reign of God not as a future solace for 
earthly poverty, nor as a foil for it, nor as coming 
compensation for it, but as the end of it. The 
establishment of the Kingdom meant, in His mind, 
the eviction of want. For the Kingdom of God 
is the welfare of the world ; it is that condition of 
things, as well as that condition of heart, whereby 
man can be and do his best. 

Speaking for the United States of America, 
Mr. Herbert Hoover once said: ‘ We are nearer 
the final triumph over poverty than any other 
nation to-day. The poorhouse has vanished from 
_-amongus.’ The change implied in that statement 
was forecast by the mind of Christ, and He pro- 
_ claimed it with a glad heart as an integral part of 
His gospel. 

As a Jew Jesus looked at the world through 
| Jewish eyes; as a Jew He thought of life with a 
Jewish mind, and the Jew of His day regarded 
| prosperity as a token of God’s favour. The Jews 
had large knowledge and long experience of poverty, 
_but they refused to surrender to its restraints ; 
they never despaired of getting free from it by the 
help and blessing of God. The day would surely 
_ dawn in which the poor would be made happy, 

_ when they might sing of the divine goodness : 


“He hath exalted them of low degree. 
The hungry he hath filled with good things ; 
And the rich he hath sent empty away.’ 


The thoughts of the mind of Christ issue in a 
clear and practical duty—the exacting enterprise 
of abolishing want. In the Master's name His 
followers must seek to build and enter that King- 
dom in which the poor will rejoice because poverty 
will be no more. ; 


FourtH SUNDAY AFTER EASTER. 
The Truth and its Cost. 
‘ Buy the truth, and sell it not.’-—Pr 23%. 


No truth, least of all religious truth, can be 
bought, in the strict sense of the word. You 
cannot transfer influence or convictions or wisdom 
as you do a coin. Truth is not to be imparted or 
passed from one life to another or from a book 
to the mind by merely external means. That is 
not what is meant by the deep counsel, Buy the 
truth, the truth of God. 
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But we must not be too literal. Even proverbs 
may be touched with poetry, and to buy simply 
means to make our own, or to acquire by personal 
exertion at some personal cost something that we 
have come to prize, just as sell means, in this con- 
nexion, to part with it or to let it go, because we 
prefer something else. The money metaphor is 
not uncommon in our speech about higher things. 
We may talk naturally about paying attention, for 
example, and our Lord said, What shall it profit 
a man if he gain the whole world and lose his soul ? 

Truth here is, of course, religious truth. We might 
define it as the real meaning of human life and the 
world under the will of God. Nothing is more 
worth having than this inside knowledge of why 
we are here and how we are to live in God’s order. 
Christianity stands for this, that life is not futile 
or meaningless on earth ; it is not an illusion or an 
empty dream, as in the sham idealism of some 
Eastern philosophies, to which we are being vainly 
pointed nowadays ; life is intended to be an ex- 
pression of God’s living purpose, a real and true 
experience of Himself. The truth of truths is that 
we are here for life, not simply for existence, and 
life involves a consciousness of its divine end. 

1. Buy the truth, then, the religious truth of life. 
But on what conditions ? What is the price to be 
paid in God’s market ? Well, first of all, we must 
bring the love of truth. The genuine love of truth 
is not nearly so common as we imagine, and by no 
means so simple and easy-going as we think. In 
fact, it has been one charge brought against religious 
people that they readily grow indifferent to truth ; 
provided that they get comfort out of their religion, 
that is alleged to be their main concern. 

*T tell you,’ said Coleridge once to Emerson. 
“I have known ten persons who loved the gooc 
for one person who loved the true.’ In religion there 
ought not to be any such division of interests, for 
the good God cannot be other than the true God, 
and after all it is only truth that can be any lasting 
comfort to the souls of men. But what Coleridge 
meant by his remark is unfortunately a fact ; some 
people do expect religion to make them comfortable, 
without having much interest in the truth of what 
they believe. 

Such is not the strong religion of the Bible. 
Christianity appeals to those and those alone who 
care greatly for truth, even as they seek help and 
kindness from their God. Religious truth is the 
reflection of God’s mind, as goodness is the working 
of His Spirit, and both light and heat are one in 
Him ; at heart there is no severance between the 
two. So that the love of truth is not, though some 
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think it must be, a fondness for disputing, a display 
of cleverness that likes to disturb other people’s 
opinions. Genuine love of truth is far deeper and 
more positive. It amounts to a desire for integrity, 
which ought to be as natural as the love of health ; 
it is in one aspect a dislike of pretence, a passion for 
reality, which should be at the heart of every true 
Christian. When such love of truth wakens, and 
we begin to live, it evokes a humble attitude; for 
one is willing to learn now, and ready to welcome 
more light from God upon His ways and will for 
us, and they are honestly prepared to act upon it. 

2. This is the second condition—that we are 
prepared to verify the truth of God by acting upon 
it. The particular truth may be one which is fairly 
familiar, but it is never ours till we make it our 
own by realizing it. It is one thing to accept the 
truth of God, because it has come to us by tradition. 
What a start we get in the race of life, if we are 
able to say, My God and my father’s God! Never- 
theless such truth is not true for us till we proceed 
to act upon it. Then it leaps into new significance ; 
it becomes vivid and fruitful. To accept it formally 
costs us nothing, and because it costs us nothing 
it brings us no return or satisfaction ; but to make 
religious truth a motive in our personal life often 
costs a good deal. 

For example, the truth of prayer runs out into 
mysteries of providence. The habit of prayer 
leads any thoughtful Christian to seek reasons, and 
to reflect upon what prayer means, now and then 
upon its limitations and its forms. There is a 
place for reading books upon prayer that go into 
its philosophy as well as into its practice, for the 
instinct of prayer should be thought out. Yet 
explanations do not always explain, and we should 
make it one of our daily habits by which we main- 
tain communion with the true God. We have to 
pay the cost of discipline in this matter, if we are 
ever to attain the full truth about prayer; and 
if prayer is anything it is in some stages and at 
certain points a difficult discipline. Here is a fine 
modern account of buying the truth, in Baron yon 
Hiigel’s description of his quiet aims and habits. 
He always wanted, he says, ‘to be athirst for 
wisdom, not cleverness ; to be humble and simple, 
or at least to feel a wholesome shame at not being 
so—to be just straight and anxious for some light 
and ready to pay for it and practise it.’ What is 
to buy the truth but this, to be anxious for some 
light and ready to pay for it? How, you may 
ask ? Surely by letting the light of truth lead us, 
at whatever cost to our prejudices and comforts. 
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time without ceasing to be good, that is, without _ 
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Supposing the revelation, when it comesin answer 
to our prayer, discloses the fact that our life has i 
not been quite so straight as we imagined, are we 
sincerely willing to alter our habits? Now and 
then a patient inquiry into truth may show us that 
we have been doing something we had better leave 
undone, or that we have not been doing what 
appears now to be our duty ; or perhaps we have — 
been either accepting what we ought to have 
doubted, or doubting what we should never have 
questioned. It is not always very welcome to 
receive such disturbing revelations. It is a serious 
cost sometimes which we have to pay, if we allow 
our life to be rearranged in the light of larger, 
more exacting truth. And yet that price we ought 
to pay. In one sense, as I said, we cannot buy ~ 
truth any more than we can buy love. It isa | 
free gift, without money and without price. And 
yet, as our Lord shows, we have to win possession 
of His gift by a personal effort, which means some 
alteration of our life. God’s full truth is like 
happiness in this, that we only enjoy it as we have 
earned it by fulfilling the moral conditions for 
receiving it at His hands. To take it from Him, 
we have to drop something else, and to face what- 
ever consequences it may entail. 

Our text adds, And sell it not. Meaning, do not — 
part with your convictions of truth for any con- 
sideration, It is a sad and a bad bargain to © 
exchange truth for something which we suppose i 
to be better, as we do when we snatch at reputation | 
or money or position by sacrificing what we know 
to be true. Men are often tempted to do it, for 
this reason and for that, resolutely or regretfully. 

Sometimes we cannot have what we call a good 


> 
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being hard upon other folk or untrue to our inner 
convictions of honesty. If we decide that the 
good time is more important to our interests than | 
anything else, we sell the truth of God, no matter | 
how we try to shroud or evade this conclusion. | 
If we say, we have fellowship with Him, and walk | 
in darkness, living the loveless and irreverent life, | 
we lie and do not the truth. For God’s truth has | 
to be done. Done, not simply confessed or sung | 
or defended or argued about! But done! 


Let men see 

Breathe from me 

Zeal for truth, unafraid 
Of the price to be paid.t 


1 J. Moffatt, His Gifts and Promises, 69. 
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After Fifty Pears. 


VI. Eschatology and the Primitive Church. 


By Proressor W. D. Niven, D.D., UNIvERsITY oF GLasGow. 


In the first two volumes of THE Expository TIMES 
a unique compliment was paid to one book in that 
it was dealt with no fewer than five times. The 
book in question was James Martineau’s Seat of 
Authority in Religion (1890), which received three 
‘Notes’ from the Editor, and critical reviews from 
W. Sanday andS.D.F.Salmond. For the purpose 
of this article Martineau’s work is of interest, 
because amid many questions it dealt with our 
subject. The view expressed was that Jesus was 
an ethical teacher who never made any claim 
to be more. His Messiahship and all associated 
therewith, including eschatology, were attached to 
Him by His enthusiastic followers. They held by 
the Messianic hopes and the eschatology of their 
race and age, and with some ‘ Christianization’ put 
them as claim or prediction into the mouth of 
the Master. According to Martineau this was a 
* providential’ falsification; he saw quite clearly 
that the history of the Christian Church was incon- 
ceivable without those elements. But, he argued, 
we should now be able to dispense with that 
primitive ‘ Messianic mythologizing.’ Sanday and 
Salmond had little difficulty in showing how at 
numerous points Martineau was substituting mere 
assertions for reasoned or tenable argument, and 
how from time to time he was contradicting the 
views of the very scholars whose main position was 
most akin to his own. 

It was, however, a very real question to which 
Martineau offered a poor answer—poor because he 
lacked the well-informed understanding and the 
historical judgment necessary to deal with the 
subject—a question which was to exercise wide- 
spread attention among all New Testament scholars 
for the first thirty of our fifty years—did Jesus 
utter the eschatological sayings contained in the 
Synoptics, or did the Primitive Church put them 
into His mouth? Was eschatology an essential 
part of His teaching, or is it an adventitious 
accretion? The two extreme answers were to 
be given by Schweitzer, and Wrede and Wellhausen 
respectively. : 

Before we consider them, let us deal with what 
all through the discussion, and throughout our 
whole period, and before it, was common ground. 
All were, and are agreed that eschatology, especially 


in the form of apocalyptic, was a subject of 
profound and eager interest to the majority of our 
Lord’s Jewish contemporaries. It was known 
before our period opened that the literature of 
Jewish apocalyptic was extensive and in its own 
time popular. It was known that the ‘seals’ 
and ‘ bowls’ and ‘ horns’ and ‘trumpets’ of our 
canonical ‘Apocalypse’ were familiar symbols ; 
and it was often admitted that Jesus adopted 
various features of His eschatological teaching 
from the apocalyptic thought of His day. Yet 
with regard to the last it was no less strongly held, 
and still is, that Jesus poured new content into the 
very conceptions which He borrowed, especially 
those of ‘Kingdom of Heaven,’ ‘ Messiah,’ and 
* Judgment.’ 

For thirty years before our period, and in its 
earlier portion, knowledge of the Jewish apoca- 
lyptic literature was being extended and clarified. 
A. Hilgenfeld in Jiidische Apokalyptik (1857) did 
notable work ; but much fresh material was dis- 
covered, translated, and edited after his time, and 
more assured judgments attained as to the date 
of various apocalpytic books. We have reason 
to be proud of the distinguished contributions of 
new translations with comments by three British 
scholars—R. H. Charles gave us The Book of 
Enoch (1893), The Book of Jubilees (1894), Secrets 
of Enoch (1895), Apocalypse of Baruch (1896), 
Assumption of Moses (1897), Ascension of Isatah 
(1900); M. R. James, The Testament of Abraham 
(1892) ; and J. Rendel Harris, The Odes and Psalms 
of Solomon (1909). Expositions of the subject in 
general were given by Charles, Eschatology : Hebrew, 
Jewish, and Christian (1899); F. C. Burkitt, 
Jewish and Christian Apocalypses (1914); and 
Oesterley, The Books of the Apocrypha (1915). Dis- 
cussions of. value have been frequent, notably in 
relevant Articles in Hastings’ series of Dictionaries, 
Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics, Encyclopedia 
Biblica, and British Encyclopedia. Elsewhere two 
treatments of the subject deserve special mention— 
Driver’s Introduction to ‘ Daniel’ (in Cambridge 
Bible), and Anderson Scott’s Introduction to 
‘Revelation’ (Century Bible). After a period of 
quiescence, interest in this subject has markedly 
revived in our own day. Rudolf Otto in his last 
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and most notable book, The Kingdom of God and 
the Sou of Man (Eng. tr., 1938), develops the theme 
that the late Jewish apocalyptic was not purely 
Jewish. It was inherited from ancient Judaism, 
but with an intrusive element from Chaldea and 
Iran, which indeed, had its remote origin in ancient 
Aryan sources. Then Vacher Burch in Anthro- 
pology and the Apocalypse (1939), investigating the 
origins of Jewish and Christian apocalyptic, goes 
right back to a primitive Semitic saga of the Man. 
Evidence of the saga lies in early writings of Hebrews, 
Pheenicians, Syrians, Samaritans, and Arabians. 
This primeval saga lies behind the whole Old 
Testament, and is a primary creator of recorded 
apocalyptic. 

As to Jewish apocalyptic two points meet with 
general acceptance. First, some knowledge of it 
is necessary for adequate understanding of the 
New Testament ; a perusal of Charles’s commentary 
on Revelation affords abundant illustration. Second, 
its elements of value for this end have their roots 
in the Old Testament. No scholar would say that 
it is necessary to think of Jesus as ‘steeped in 
apocalyptic literature.’ He drew from the Old 
Testament which includes many eschatological 
passages and ‘ Daniel,’ the first (surviving) and 
typical Apocalypse. With other Apocalypses there 
is no convincing evidence that He had any close 
acquaintance. Certain ideas were ‘in the air.’ 
The two points just mean that the importance of 
Jewish apocalypses for early Christianity must 
neither be ignored nor exaggerated. 

This great extension of knowledge as to Jewish 
apocalyptic had important consequences. All 
scholars perceived that there was much more 
‘eschatology’ in the New Testament than had 
been previously realized, at least a great many 
more points of contact with popular Jewish thought 
than had been guessed. That led to two quite 
contrary schools, one finding, so far as we are 
concerned, its last great adherent in Wellhausen, 
the other its extreme exponent in Schweitzer. 

The school which, as regards eschatology, 
Wellhausen led back to the extreme from which it 
started, was what for lack of a better word may be 
termed the ‘liberal.’ It was in the ascendency 
on the Continent when THE Expository TIMES 
was founded, and for long before. It had gained 
such a momentum of scholarship that no opposition 
seemed conceivable. It was by no means homo- 
geneous. There were sharp enough disputes within 
its ranks. But while in various writers it was a 
case of ‘less or more,’ there was basal unanimity, 
the tendency was to reduce as far as possible the 
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supernatural in the Gospel narratives. Miracles — 
were either explained by natural factors or rejected. 
Great portions of the Gospels were set aside as — 
‘unhistorical.’ The figure of Jesus was stripped © 
to varying degrees of all that seemed to invest Him 
with the supra-normal. While a genuine tradition 
was allowed to have persisted as to His ethical — 
teaching, little reliance could be placed upon the 
narratives which purported to be historical. | 

To this school the new knowledge of Jewish 
apocalyptic was naturally most welcome. The : 
literary criticism with its late dates for the Gospels, 
on which earlier writers had relied, was threatening 
to collapse; but here was fresh reinforcement — 
of the view that much of the Gospel picture of 
Jesus was ‘ unhistorical.’ Here was a ready explana- — 
tion of considerable portions of the teaching ascribed 
to Him. It was held that the primitive Christian 
communities put into His mouth the eschatological 
views which were common to Jews of the time. — 
The hypothesis of a ‘little Apocalypse’ started — 
by Colani in 1864 and urged by Weiffenbach in _ 
1873, helped greatly. To this ‘ little Apocalypse’ 
we shall return. For our immediate purpose it ~ 
may be said that to have evidence that the longest 
connected discourse of Jesus in Mark was a separate 
document incorporated in the Gospels went far _ 
to justify the notion that ‘ eschatology’ had been x 
put into the mouth of Jesus by the Primitive — 
Church. 

Colani (1864) and G. Volkmar (1870) began the 
cycle which ends with Wellhausen, by eliminating | 
eschatology altogether from the teaching of Jesus 
and the field of His thought. All eschatology, they 
held, was introduced into the Gospels by the 
Church. This was perceived to be extreme; as 
Tertullian said of Marcion, it was ‘criticising the 
Gospels with a pen-knife.’ Bruno Bauer’s Christus 
und die Cesaren (1878) from one point of view was 
the reductio ad absurdum of this position, for Bauer 
held that all the ethical teaching of Jesus was 
explicable without a personal Jesus ; that, indeed, 
either Jesus never existed, or if He did, nothing 
certain is known of Him. The figure of Jesus and 
all attributed to Him are the free creation of the 
second century. (Within our period the non- 
existence of Jesus was maintained by Kalthoff, 
Drews, and others.) 

Next came an attempt to separate between the 
eschatology of Jesus and that of His hearers, 
including the Primitive Church. It was freely 
granted that Jesus did teach on the Kingdom of 
God, and spoke of Judgment and believed in His 
Messiahship, but His eschatology was sublimated ; 
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He transformed the realistic conceptions of His 
time by using them in a ‘spiritual’ or figurative 
sense. One of the best representatives of this school 
was Eric Haupt—Dve eschat. Aussagen Jesu in den 
synoptischen Evangelien (1895). Pfleiderer in Die 
Predigt Jesu und der Glaube der Urgemeinde (1902) 
partially adopts this position. With regard to the 
eschatological Son-of-Man-Messiahship, he holds 
that the title arose not ‘in the reflections of Jesus 
about the death which lay before Him, but rather 
in the reflection of the Christian community upon 
the catastrophic death and exaltation of its Lord 
after this had actually taken place.’ 

Or take Wernle, The Beginnings of Christianity 
(1900, Eng. tr., 1903). He holds that while we 
may be inclined to think that the idea of a Second 
Coming is so ‘fantastic’ as to arouse a doubt 
whether Jesus or His disciples were the authors 
of it, yet however much may be later addition we 
are compelled to believe that Jesus Himself held it. 
Jesus did proclaim to the disciples His Messiahship 
and the Parousia, and that gave the Primitive 
Church a kernel round which it wove a fantastic 
enough eschatology. ‘The figure of Jesus was 
placed within the framework of the Jewish picture 
of the things to come that lay ready to hand. In 
the latter no change was made whatever ; the only 
addition was the name of Jesus.’ ‘ All the Jewish 
apocalyptic theories with their richness of fantasy 
claim the person of Jesus for their own.’ 

In Wrede and Wellhausen we get back to the 
extreme position. Take Wrede—Das Messias- 
gehetmniss in den Evangelien (1901). His view is 
that nothing was known of the Messiahship of 
Jesus till the Resurrection. A literary circle, in 
which indeed Mark may have been a leader, drew 
dogmatic conclusions about the Risen Lord and 
set back into His life data which would justify 
them. The Gospel of Mark is not historical but 

_ dogmatic. This accords with Wrede’s view expressed 
elsewhere that the real founder of Christianity was 
Paul. 

Wellhausen is specially interesting because 
although he came after Schweitzer, he remained 
quite unaffected by the views of the ‘ eschatologists ’ 
whom we shall be considering. He changed his 
own views frequently on some particulars, but he 
advanced steadily on our topic to the extreme 
rejection of Gospel-eschatology. To him the 
essence of the religion of Jesus lies in its complete 
emancipation from visionary conceptions and hopes. 
* Jesus completed the process begun by the prophets 
of the Old Testament, by which religion was freed 
from the ecstatic element ’ (Israelitische u. Jtidische 
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Geschichte, 1894). The mind of Jesus soared above 
all the expectations as well as the fears of the 
time. In his Introduction to the Three First Gospels 
(1905) he carries on this theme, and expunges 
from Jesus’ teaching the eschatological elements 
recorded in the Gospels. The Primitive Church 
identified Jesus with the ‘Son of Man’ of Daniel, 
and as Wrede before him had said, the whole 
Christian eschatology followed, and was inserted 
as words of Jesus in the Gospels. 

Wrede and Wellhausen have had no whole- 
hearted adherents. Even Harnack whose Jesus in 
What ts Christianity ? (Eng. Tr., 1904) is so ethere- 
alized, that He might have lived in Germany in 
the ‘ liberal’ atmosphere of the nineteenth century 
—even Harnack has to express astonishment that 
Wellhausen will not allow that Jesus claimed to 
be Messiah, because in Harnack’s view that is to 
take Christian history ‘ off its hinges.’ 

Of the fuller knowledge of the eschatological 
ideas in Palestine in the first Christian century, the 
line of writers we have been considering made 
practically no use in their attempt to get at the 
historical Jesus. They regarded Jesus as taking 
towards apocalyptic an attitude of aloofness ‘and 
hostility. The Primitive Church on the other 
hand, they held, was dominated by it, nobody 
could deny that practically every book of the 
New Testament is coloured to some extent with 
eschatology. The problem for the ‘liberals’ was 
to find any explanation of this strange phenomenon 
—an almost purely ethical Jesus founding and 
inspiring a Church in which eschatology was a 
dominant interest. The view of Wernle has been 
quoted above; the eschatological framework was 
ready to hand. As a matter of history, was it? 
From the welter and chaos of apocalyptic concep- 
tions among the Jews, who selected that sober, 
unfantastic, fairly coherent eschatology which 
according to Wernle ‘immediately’ was hung 
round the figure of Jesus? Further, the aim of the 
‘liberals’ was to depict the ‘historical’ Jesus. 
But surely to divest Jesus of eschatology is violently 
to remove Him from His environment in which 
eschatology was such a prominent element, to make 
him in Schweitzer’s phrase ‘ a rock in the sky.’ 

In an attempt to get at a better picture of the 
historical Jesus, there arose a school of ‘ eschatolo- 
gists’ whose importance is not to be measured 
by the fewness of its members in comparison with 
the ‘ liberals.’ They held that eschatology is all 
important in Jesus; that He is not primarily an 
ethical teacher, but a proclaimer of eschatology, 
the ethics being conditioned by the eschatology ; 
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that so far from the Gospels being ‘ corrupted’ by 
an importation of eschatology by the Church, apart 
from eschatology there is no Gospel at all, and the 
Church could neither have come into existence nor 
continued in being for any length of time. 

The movement may be dated from Baldens- 
sperger’s Das Selbstbewusstsein Jesu im Lichte der 
messiamischen Hoffnungen seiner Zeit (1888). He 
gathered all the apocalyptic material he could, 
and brought it to bear upon the life of Jesus. A 
consciousness in Jesus that He stood in a unique 
relationship to God was fundamental; thereon 
were grafted the conceptions of ‘ Messiah,’ and 
‘the Kingdom of God,’ with every material and 
political element spiritualized. On seeing death 
to be inevitable, Jesus adopted another element of 
Jewish expectation and saw His own return in 
power and glory. In developing this theory 
Baldensperger attempted a compromise between 
the view gathered from Jewish eschatology and the 
results of ‘ liberal’ criticism of the Gospels. This 
compromise, as he worked it out, is scarcely 
satisfying. He was trying to be both an ‘ eschato- 
logist’ and a ‘ liberal, and it is not easy. 

Much more decided is Johannes Weiss in Die 
Predigt Jesu (1892). Weiss set himself to explain 
the meaning of ‘the Kingdom of God.’ Some 
predecessors of Weiss had emphasized its eschato- 
logical significance. Weiss more than stressed it, 
he held it was the only sense. The Kingdom of 
God is not partly present, partly future; it is 
wholly future, and transcendental. It is not 
gradually growing, it is to come full-grown. It is 
to come with the Parousia. Weiss throws every- 
thing into the future. The moral teaching of Jesus 
is not the ethic of the Kingdom, it is teaching that 
fits for the Kingdom. It is, in Schweitzer’s word, 
an. Interimsethik. 

Then in r90r appeared Schweitzer’s own book 
(Eng. tr., The Mystery of the Kingdom of God, 1925). 
When the work was first issued it scarcely aroused 
interest in our country. It was Schweitzer’s 
valuable work Von Reimarus zu Wrede (1906; 
Eng. tr., The Quest of the Historical Jesus, 1911) 
that brought him into prominence among us. 
It was, and remains in its enlarged down-to-date 
edition of 1913, an excellent critical account of the 
work done on the ‘ life of Jesus’ from the start of 
the scientific investigation. It contained, however, 
a summarized statement of Schweitzer’s own view, 
and that aroused such interest and continued 
interest, that the earlier, and (for understanding) 
indispensable work was at long last made available 
in English in 1925. For our purpose a very brief 
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account suffices. Schweitzer carries Weiss’s views — 
to an extreme. Weiss had practically limited 


eschatology to our Lord’s teaching. Schweitzer 


extends it to His whole recorded activity. 
‘ Thoroughgoing eschatology’ is how he describes 
his own view. Jesus lived in the expectation that 
He was destined to bring history to a close, and — 
as that hope was disappointed in His lifetime _ 
He gave His life in sacrifice that it might be _ 


expedited. Everything in our records is to be ‘4 


interpreted eschatologically, including the Sacra- 
ments. And Weiss’s view is underlined—Jesus 
had no conception of the Kingdom save as future; _ 
a Kingdom partly present, partly to come, was 
not in His thought. 


Schweitzer’s views have met with no quite 


whole-hearted support, but even those who differ 
from him in many details admit that he, along with 
Weiss, marks a turning-point in the quest for the 
historical Jesus. Schweitzer claims W. Sanday 
(The Life of Christ in Recent Research, 1907) and 
F. C. Burkitt (in Cambridge Biblical Essays, 1909) - 
as followers of the eschatological view. That is 
true, but they have criticisms to pass on thorough- — 
going eschatology. 
On the other hand, those English writers whom 
he classes as opposed, C. Emmet, E. Abbott, H. B. 
Sharman, and Percy Gardner, are mainly opposed — 
to a thoroughgoing eschatology. An admirable — 
estimate of Schweitzer’s views, sympathetic yet 
critical, will be found in Professor W. Manson’s 
Christ's View of the Kingdom of God (1918). 
Schweitzer’s merit, we may say, is that he has led 
us back to the historical Jesus, and set Jesus truly 
in history, and bridged the gap between Jesus and 
the Primitive Church which the ‘liberals’ dug. 
But we may say, too, that a Jesus who in all His 
words and all His actions is nothing but eschato- 
logical, is not the Jesus of the Gospels; nor a 
‘ Jesus of history’ whose vital connexion with the 
‘ Christ of Faith’ can be made out, any more than 
that of the ‘ liberals’ whom Schweitzer opposes. 
So do extremes meet. 
If we cannot accept Schweitzer’s view that in 
no sense or degree did Jesus teach that the Kingdom 
was inaugurated, but do accept the eschatological 
passages as in the main actual utterances of Jesus, 
we are just back with the old problems as to what 
may be meant by the Parousia, and as to how a 
Kingdom partly come, partly yet to come, may be 
logically conceived. Does Christ come from time 
to time in history as Bruce following Holtzmann 
suggested ? Did He come at Pentecost as Sanday 
suggests ? Did He come once for all in His earthly — 
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appearance as the ‘realized eschatology’ of C. H. 
Dodd holds? No approach to agreement has yet 
been reached. As Moffatt in an admirable chapter 
of The Theology of the Gospels puts it, there remains 
in this whole question a knot which stubbornly 
refuses to be untied. We are not, however, con- 
cerned here with the history of exposition of the 
New Testament eschatology. 

We may note, however, that one result of the 
long discussion at which we have looked, is that 
scholars are mostly agreed that the ‘little Apoca- 
lypse’ which Colani found embedded in Mk 13 
was a real ‘find.’ Despite strong criticism by 
scholars of repute, it has come to be generally 
accepted as a document compiled just before the 
fall of Jerusalem. It is rather impressive that 
L. Muirhead who argued strongly against it in his 
Eschatology of Jesus in 1904, came to accept it in 
his Life and Death in the Old and New Testaments. 
It is of great interest as a ‘ find ’ for New Testament 
criticism ; it has no other significance. Some 
earlier writers held it was Jewish, in which case it 
would be important; but that opinion, never 
widely held, was speedily abandoned. It is recog- 
nized generally as containing genuine sayings of 
Jesus, with perhaps some admixture. But in that 
it is far from unique (see for authorities, Moffatt, 
Introduction to the Literature of the New Testament, 
207-9). 

Another minor controversy that emerged may be 
said likewise to have died away. It concerned the 
phrase ‘the Son of Man.’ If Jesus never used 
the phrase as a ‘ title’ because He could not, then 
the consequences are serious ; all the passages in 
which it occurs are gravely suspect. Lietzmann in 
Der Menschensohn (1896) created a sensation by 
arguing that in Aramaic, the language of Jesus, a 
translation of ‘the Son of Man’ would mean 
simply ‘man.’ Wellhausen agreed. Dalman, 
however, maintained that in the Aramaic of the 
first century ‘ Son of Man’ was not used as = ‘ man.’ 
The fact is that about the dialect of Galilee in the 
first century very little is known, and Driver (‘ Son 
of Man,’ H.D.B.) was not disposed to agree that 
Dalman had conclusively settled the question. 
He points out, however, that when ‘ Son of Man’ 
was translated into spoken Aramaic a periphrastic 
term was used, and this suggested that Jesus could 
find something similar in His own dialect. In any 
case the ‘ Beok of Enoch’ makes it perfectly clear 
that ‘Son of Man’ was, in certain circles at least, 
a quite familiar expression applied to the Coming 
One. Such considerations brought the discussion 
as to whether Jesus could have used the term to 
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an end ; not, of course, the discussion as to whether 
He used it throughout His life, or as to what in 
particular cases He meant by it, or as to what His 
hearers understood by it. On such points general 
agreement is not within sight. 

We have now to consider the eschatology of the 
Primitive Church. That it is not disconnected from 
the eschatology of Jesus the long previous dis- 
cussion has shown. But what was it, and how did 
it develop? There is a large measure of general 
agreement as to the answer, and we shall be saved 
the necessity of citing many books, for there is no 
point in demonstrating how common a generally 
accepted view is. That the hope of a speedy 
Parousia was generally held, admits of no question. 
Leaders had to deal as best they could with the 
problem of its delay. Christians were dying, was 
their faith then in vain? Paul in Thessalonians 
and Peter give reassurance. In Paul’s view death 
is irrelevant in view of the assurance of Resurrec- 
tion. In Peter’s view time is irrelevant to the 
fulfilment of God’s purpose. We see, too, how 
in Paul’s mind the imminence of the Parousia is 
somehow compatible with a deferring of it, much 
has to happen before the end (2 Th 21-19); ‘and 
further how he can contemplate his own death 
without his faith wavering (Ph 1%). 

It is clear, as Kennedy shows (St. Paul’s Con- 
ceptions of the Last Things, 1904), and many others 
might be cited, that while the whole of Paul’s 
thinking is touched with eschatology he exhibits 
no logically coherent system of eschatology. 
It is generally agreed, too, that about Paul’s 
eschatology there is little apocalyptic imagery, that 
he is half-way to the position of the Fourth Gospel 
from which, while there is still eschatology, still 
the hope of the Parousia, apocalyptic has completely 
vanished. In Paul and in ‘ John’ emphasis is 
laid on the present possession by believers of 
spiritual blessings which make the deferring of the 
Parousia almost irrelevant. Christ may ‘ dwell in 
the heart by faith,’ says Paul (Eph 3/7); he 
seems to identify the Spirit with the Risen Christ ; 
as far as any believer is concerned he is in Christ 
and Christ’ in him, and ‘ there is a new creation’ 
(2 Co 517). What great religious value then remains 
in the expectation of a world-ending, catastrophic 
Parousia? Paul never raised that question. But 
in the Fourth Gospel it is practically answered ; 
there all the stress is laid not on the Parousia-hope, 
but on the possession of eternal life as a present 
experience. How did ‘John’ arrive at this? 
Professor Manson (op. cit.) would say that as time 
passed, as the years went on and the Parousia did 
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not occur, Christian experience became the ground 
of faith rather than the Parousia-hope. And in 
that he is surely right. Only, as he suggests, is 
this a quite independent discovery on the part of 
Paul and ‘ John’ ? Must we not rather think that 
‘John’ develops a line which came from Jesus 
Himself? If this be so, ‘ thoroughgoing eschato- 
logy ’ is confuted. 

A very common representation of how it fared 
with eschatology in the Early Church, is to hold 
that from an original and universal fervour of 
expectancy of the Parousia, it gradually faded, 
and save sporadically as among the Chiliasts and 
the Montanists, remained only as it does to-day 
among most Christians, a vague hope, not so 
seriously held as to interfere with life’s ordinary 
affairs, or life’s ordinary plannings for a somewhat 
remote future. But into this plausible picture of a 
hope at first fervid and enthusiastic, but gradually 
cooling, there comes the canonical ‘ Apocalypse,’ 
where eschatology has reverted to pure apocalyptic. 
A universal gradual cooling off will therefore not do. 
To get a truer picture we have to bear in mind the 
danger of generalizing from too few instances. We 
know what Church leaders thought about eschato- 
logy, we have very little knowledge as to what the 
ordinary Christians thought. Was their whole 
life dominated by eschatology as even so cautious 
a scholar as R. H. Charles alleges? Was the 
expectation of a speedy end of the world the sole 
or even the main factor which, as so often asserted, 
led to the ‘communism’ in Jerusalem ; or, as is 
still more frequently asserted, postponed the 
appearance of written Gospels? Granted that 
the Parousia-hope made some Christians zealous 
and diligent, there is evidence in the New Testament 
itself that all Christians were not diligent or fervent 
in spirit, may we conclude that there was no 
uniformity of fervency of expectation ? 

It is probable, as Moffatt suggests in his Theology 
of the Gospels, that there were variations among 
Christians in different places. What is more 
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striking is the record of variations in the mood 
of the same Christian—Paul himself. He corrects 
the overdone Parousia-expectation of the Thessa- — 
lonians who had given up their ordinary work 
(2 Th 21-2), Yet in a later Epistle he advises the 
Corinthians to take little interest in matrimony or 
business, the time is so fore-shortened (1 Co 72°-*4), 
Yet again he lays extensive plans for a distant 
journey to Spain (Ro 1578). Do not Christians of 
to-day feel the same alternation of mood regarding 
the possible end? We have in our midst Christians 
devoted to the idea of the imminence of the Parousia, 
yet in ordinary life they are not prevented by that — 
from planning as though the Parousia were distant 
enough. Was it much otherwise in primitive 
Christian days ? 

Sanday (Life of Christ in Recent Research, 113), 
and H. B. Streeter (The Four Gospels, 1924, p. 475) 
give a view which is the most satisfying as to 
eschatology in the Primitive Church. The attitude 
of Christians to the Parousia varied according to 
their circumstances ; feeling fluctuated ; fervency — 
died down, but only to revive with intensity in 
troublous times such as the Jewish War and the 
Roman persecution. ‘ The whole history of Jewish 
literature during three centuries,’ says Streeter, 
‘shows that whenever there was a period of acute 
persecution, the fact that older writers had fore-— 
told a great tribulation as a necessary prelude to — 
a catastrophic intervention of God to deliver His 
people, led to a revival of apocalyptic expecta- 
tion accompanied by a republication of older 
Apocalypses and the composition of new ones.’ 
Hence the canonical Apocalypse. Hence the ‘little — 
Apocalypse.’ 

We cannot think of the Parousia-hope of early 
Christianity as a stream of lava originally white- 
hot, gradually cooling ; but rather as an inter- 
mittent volcano, sometimes quiescent, but liable 
to erupt again. It erupted intermittently among 
early Christians; it has done so all down the 
Christian centuries. 


Recent Foreign Theology. 


Tributes to Two Great Theofoaians : 
Mrdoff Schlatter and Wifbefm 
Liitgert. 


THEOLOGICAL learning in Germany sustained a 
severe loss during last year by the death of two 


of its most venerable representatives. Wilhelm 
Liitgert died on the 21st February at the age of 
seventy, and Adolf Schlatter followed him on the 
19th May at the great age of eighty-five. 

For thirty-five years the names of Liitgert and 
Schlatter have been associated as joint editors of 
a famous series of theological publications, the 
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Beitrage sur Forderung chrisilicher Theologie (Con- 
tributions to the promotion of Christian theology), 
in which many well-known and influential works 
have appeared. Thirty-nine annual volumes have 
been issued since the foundation of the series in 
1897. The first number of the fortieth volume which 
has just appeared consists appropriately of memorial 
_ tributes to the two men whose names adorned the 
_ title-page of the Bestrdge for so long. 

Of the many theological students from England 
and Scotland who made the pilgrimage to Germany 
both before and after the War, there were always 
a considerable number who found their way to 
Tiibingen where Adolf Schlatter, the Professor of 
New Testament, was the chief ornament of the 
Faculty. He was a surprise to most of them ; for 
while Schlatter enjoyed an enormous reputation 
throughout Germany, his name and work were 
almost entirely unknown in this country. This is 
commented on in the noble funeral oration by his 
successor, Gerhard Kittel, which is reprinted in 
this number, and Kittel offers what is no doubt 
the correct explanation. Schlatter was impervious 
to the prevailing fashions in theology and was 
never allied with any recognized school. He set 
his course at the outset of his career, and he held 
to it tenaciously in spite of all the varying winds 
of doctrine that blew throughout his long voyage. 
Besides this, he both wrote and spoke in a highly 
individual style which required some effort on the 
part of his readers and hearers to learn to appreciate. 

Schlatter founded no ‘ school’ in the theological 
sense of the word ; yet thousands in Germany who 
had passed through his classroom or read his 
published work looked up to him with a unique 
veneration and gratitude. In the age of liberalism 
it was fashionable to dub Schlatter a Biblicist ; 
but when the pendulum began to swing back after 
the War, mainly under Barth’s influence, Schlatter 
did not cast in his lot with the movement—to 
Barth’s confessed surprise. The truth is that no 
label would fit him. His life-long endeavour, as 
Kittel says, was to see the reality of Jesus in the 
New Testament. His fundamental position was 
that of the men of the New Testament, an attitude of 
faith in Jesus, and on this foundation the whole of 
his theological work was done. But he was by no 
means uncritical. He sought simply, without the 
presupposition of any system or scheme, to under- 
stand the great reality to which the New Testa- 
ment bears witness. 

Schlatter had at his command a gigantic stock 
of erudition in all that concerns the New Testa- 

1 Bertelsmann, Giilérsloh; M.1.50. 
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ment. Indeed, he is reputed to have had the whole 
of the Greek Testament by heart. But he made 
no parade of his learning. Kittel mentions that he 
had laboriously prepared for his own use a lexicon 
to Josephus, but he kept it in his study. This 
was characteristic. His books are unique among 
German theological literature in that they are 
almost entirely free of footnotes. Only a careful 
reading of them showed the vast amount of linguistic 
and historical study that lay behind them. He 
worked on the principle once formulated by Sir 
George Adam Smith that while it is good to wash 
one’s face, it is not necessary to leave it covered with 
soapsuds. But as Kittel suggests, this may have 
been a reason for Schlatter’s comparative neglect 
by scientific theologians ; they could not believe 
that there was any solid building here because 
they saw no display of excavations. It is only 
in that amazing series of commentaries covering 
more than half the books of the New Testament 
which Schlatter published during the last ten 
years of his life that the world began to get some 
idea of the vast range and depth of his learning. 

Of the ignorance of Schlatter’s work among 
English theologians Kittel relates two interesting 
anecdotes. The argument of Burney’s famous 
book, The Aramaic Origin of the Fourth Gospel, 
which appeared in 1922, was advanced by Schlatter 
twenty years earlier. But it was only after he 
had completed his book that Burney learned of 
Schlatter’s work and found his thesis established 
in it, as he himself testifies, in the fullest possible 
manner. In like manner the late Sir Edwyn 
Hoskyns knew practically nothing of Schlatter until 
he paid a visit to Tiibingen in 1928 and then made 
his acquaintance. The impression which Schlatter 
made on him, however, was so great that he visited 
him every day of his stay, and before he left Tiibin- 
gen he bought all Schlatter’s books and took them 
home with him to Cambridge. At the time of his 
death a year ago he left behind him a commentary 
on the Fourth Gospel which he had almost com- 
pleted, and the most thumbed book on his desk 
was found to be Schlatter’s commentary. 

The memorial tribute to Liitgert is written by 
Professor Strathmann of Erlangen. Liitgert was a 
theologian of high distinction ; yet, like Schlatter’s, 
his name is little known in this country. The 
reasons are not dissimilar. He was the son of a 
working minister, and his first intention was to 
enter the ministry and serve the Church as he had 
seen his father do. Quite unexpectedly he received 
the opportunity to take his degree and enter the 
academic profession. But his interests and his 
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culture were too wide to permit of his becoming a 
specialist in some narrow field of learning. He took 
all theology for his province, and he made notable 
contributions to several branches of it, the exegetical, 
the systematic, and the historical. His three 
major works, which are singled out for mention in 
the memorial tribute, are his treatise on Love in 
the New Testament (on an expanded version of 
which he was engaged at the time of his death), 
his large three-volume history of the Religion of 
German Idealism, and a collection of essays on 
Nature and the Spirit of God—this last containing 
some of his most characteristic ideas. 

Liitgert and Schlatter were both decided op- 
ponents of the theology of Karl Barth. Liitgert 
deplored the tendency, which he traced from 
Schleiermacher through Ritschl to Barth, to 
reduce theology to soteriology and make it a 
matter of sin and salvation only. He called this 
Christo-monism, and against it both he and Schlatter 
contended for a theology of creation and a revela- 
tion of God in Nature. Schlatter (whose hobby was 
botany) claimed that reverence for all reality was 
a fundamental of true religion and therefore of 
theology also. 

The memorial volume also contains an introduc- 
tion and an essay on Schlatter’s contribution to 
systematic theology by Professor Paul Althaus, 
who has taken over the editorship of the Beztrdge. 
It forms a worthy tribute to the memory of two 
men who not only won respect for their theological 
eminence but also inspired deep personal affection 
in generations of students. 


GEORGE S. HENDRY. 
Bridge of Allan. 


Marta. 


No modern Old Testament scholar to-day stands 
higher than Professor Johannes Hempel of Berlin, 
and every contribution he makes to Biblical studies 
deserves the fullest consideration. His most recent 
work Das Ethos des Alien Testaments; is a far more 


comprehensive study of Israelite life than a careless - 


reference to the title would suggest. As the author 
rightly views the subject, it involves discussion 
of the political and social theories (if it be not an 
anachronism to use such terms) which are more or 
less clearly revealed in the Old Testament. Hempel 
fully recognizes the two confluent (and sometimes 


1 Beihefte zur Zeitschrift fiir die Alttestamentliche 
Wissenschaft, 67 (Tépelmann, Berlin ; RM.14). 
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conflicting) streams which united to produce the — 
historic Israel, that of the wilderness and that of 
the agricultural lands. Before we can enter on any ~ 
useful inquiry into a people’s ethics we must have — 
some idea as to the views they held on the nature 
of the community, and of the relation between the 
individual and the group. Here Hempel follows — 
the usual lines in dealing with the family, the tribe, 
the people, the land, and the connexion between 
these and the God of Israel. The key-word in his 
account of the religion of Israel is ‘ Entscheidung,’ 
which he seems to use almost in the sense in which 
an evangelist might employ ‘decision.’ At all 
stages of the national history, Israel had to make a 
choice between two clear-cut alternatives—Yahweh 
and some other deity, or lower and higher concep- _ 
tions of Yahweh’s nature and demands. There © 
were periods and moments when this act of decision — 
was more obvious than at others; such were the 
age of the great prophets and the promulgation of 
the Deuteronomic Law. Moreover, the need for — 
decision was not confined to the nation as a whole, — 
for the individual was constantly being faced with — 
incompatible alternatives. 

All this is preliminary to the presentation of 
different features in the morality of the Old Testa- 
ment. The principle common to these is that of 
restriction, the limitation of man’s action in dealing 
with the weak and helpless, in the cultus, in sexual 
relations, and in political life. Many of the regula- 
tions are ancient tabus, for which some rational 
explanation is generally attempted, and it is char- 
acteristic of the Old Testament that its supreme 
demand is for obedience. A command is given; it 
is not for man to question it, nor need he under- 


‘stand it. All he has to do is to carry out the ex- 


pressed will of God. In Israel, religion and ethics 
are inextricably intertwined. 

The whole book is magnificently planned and 
brilliantly executed, though many readers will wish 
that the notes had been printed on the pages to 
which they refer, instead of being grouped together 
at the end. It must be confessed that we might 
have wished for a more detailed statement of the 
moral injunctions contained in the Law, and a fuller 
account of the sort of general conduct which the 
Old Testament regards as ideal. The reader, it 
is assumed, is already familiar with these facts. 
Another omission is a criticism of points in which 
the Old Testament standard falls short of the ideal, 
for example, in the matter of veracity. But, even 
if there are features in the book which we might 
have wished otherwise, it forms a notable addition 
to our literature on the Old Testament. 
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From Switzerland comes a small volume by Dr. 
Gottfried Kuhn, containing a series of expositions 
on Gn 1-141 It appears to be the first of a series, 
new, at least for the Old Testament. Dr. Kuhn 
takes the sections one by one and makes his remarks 
on them, with frequent suggestions as to their 
further meaning. His tone is strongly evangelical, 
without being obscurantist, and he often finds in 
the Old Testament narrative a prediction of New 
Testament truth; for example, just as Eve was 
produced from the body of Adam, so the Church 


1 Erklavungen zu Genesis, Kapitel 1-14 in ‘ Studia 
Biblica,’ ed. Irenicus Audax ; Ex Vetere Testamento I. 
(Schwarzenbach, Zurich ; Fr.6.00). 
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was taken from the Christ whose bride she is. 
Dr. Kuhn uses the Hebrew text freely, and also 
the Septuagint and Vulgate, though his exegesis 
sometimes strains the grammar rather badly. 
Many of his suggestions are original, though they 
are often too fanciful to command general assent. 
At times his notes are interesting ; there may be, 
for instance, something in the connexion he finds 
between Cerberus and the Cherub, though the 
geographical and historical links need to be worked 
out and tested. On the whole, while the book has 
little significance for serious Old Testament studies, 
it may well be useful to a certain type of preacher. 
T. H. RosBInson. 
Cardiff. 
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Contributions and Commente. 


‘Zead us not info temptation.’ 


THIS prayer has caused commentators and simple 
Christians great difficulty, and the efforts to solve 
the difficulty have centred around the interpreta- 
tion of the word ‘temptation.’ In fact, this does 
not help. If the temptation is bad for us, then 
God would not lead us into it, and it is an insult 
to God to pray that He will not lead us into it. If 
the temptation is good for us, then we ought to bear 
it and not ask to be delivered. 

The answer really centres about the words ‘ lead 
us.’ These words do not imply that God would 
lead us into temptation, if we did not pray. If we 
pray, ‘lead us in the path of Thy truth, these 
words do not imply that God is not willing to lead 
us that way, and that therefore we must pray to 
make Him willing. They are open to the same 
objection. ‘Of course God will lead you in the 
path of truth, it is unnecessary to pray that.’ 
The answer is this—That although God is willing, 
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we are not always willing, and unless we pray we 
do not discover that path or have a real desire to 
follow it. The same method of answer applies to 
the petition, ‘lead us not into temptation.’ God 
would never lead us into wrong paths, but we are 
likely to get into them. We therefore pray that 
He will lead us so that we may avoid the evil paths. 
Christ told us to pluck our eyes out if they offend 
us. This is a prayer that we shall have faith and 
courage to pluck out from our lives those things 
which are a cause of temptation. In meaning it is 
really ‘lead us away from temptation.’ The same 
applies to the ‘petition, ‘deliver us from evil.’ 
God does not do this by miracle. He raised up 
Wilberforce to deliver us from the evil of slavery, 
and Lord Shaftesbury to deliver us from the evil 
of child labour. We are not seeking to arouse an 
unwilling God, but that He may arouse our social 
consciences’ that we may fight in the strength of 
faith against evil. J. N. Hoare. 
Roxeth, Middlesex. 
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Entre 


Martin Niemoller. 

‘The name of Martin Niemiller is a great name 
in Christendom.’ In these words the Bishop of 
Chichester begins his Foreword to Pastor Niemoller 
and his Creed (Hodder & Stoughton ; 1s. net). To 
us all, Niemdller has become a shining inspirer. 
Every opportunity of learning more of him is 
welcome. This book, written anonymously by a 
close friend of Niemdller, shows that some current 
ideas about him will have to be revised. He was 
in sympathy with the programme of the National 
Socialist Party. He supported the Third Reich 
wholeheartedly and looked forward eagerly to the 
reconstruction of the Germany ‘ for whose greatness 
he had fought, and whose ideals and structure had 
naturally for him to wear Prussian colours.’ It was 
only slowly and painfully that he found himself in 
opposition, as he realized the contradiction between 
‘that which serves the Nation’ and ‘that which 
“the Lord commands of thee.”’ Following the 
determined effort by Hitler for the deification of 
the State, the Pastors’ Emergency League, with 
Nieméller as President, came into being. Ludwig 
Miller and his German Christians gradually usurped 
all the leading offices in the old Evangelical Church, 
and in the autumn of 1933 the Confessional opposi- 
tion made its exodus from the ‘ Brownshirt’ 
Assembly. ‘Niemdller did this in a thoroughly 
typical manner, he deliberately appeared in a light 
grey suit and took no part in the preliminary 
service, to show his contempt, and his refusal to 
acknowledge the new constitution of the Church.’ 

If Niemdller’s ‘ No’ had been slow and hesitating 
at first, he now saw his way clearly. When the 
Councils of the Confessional Church met for con- 
sultation, and Niemdller rose to give his opinion, 
beginning his speech with the phrase, ‘I have the 
impression,’ his was the point of view that was 
carried. He was accustomed to leadership. His 
single-mindedness was never in question, nor his 
firm intention to live according to the principles of 
the Gospels. ‘ We ought to obey God rather than 
man.’ His one wish still was to serve his country 
and to recall it from the service of false idols. The 
part the Bible played in his life was supreme, and 
what mattered was that the Word of God should 
remain pure and unchanged. 

“Human mongrels, he passionately exclaimed, 
‘ may imagine they can live without their Saviour, 
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and suggest to the German nation that it has no 
inheritance of sin, but rather an inheritance of 
nobility, but the Christian knows that “ we do not 
live by our actions, but by the forgiveness of our 
actions” (K. Barth).’ 

‘“ Thy will be done, in earth as it is in heaven.” 
What can this mean but that God’s kingdom should 
be set up over the whole of human life? But 
whoever interprets the Lord’s Prayer in this way 
must inevitably clash with the demands of Totali- 
tarianism.’ 

Again, ‘ If the Name of Christ into which we are 
baptized is more than just a decorative expression, 
if it really gives us eternal life, and makes us the 
children of God, then the words must also have a 
practical meaning, “ there is neither Jew nor Greek, 
for ye are all one in Christ Jesus,” that means then 
that every baptized Christian is truly our brother 
.. . then racial distinction and paragraphs about 
“ Aryans ”’ have here absolutely no meaning.’ 

There is an interesting chapter on Nieméller’s 
work as Pastor at Dahlem. Besides his enormous 
correspondence and necessary attendance at meet- 
ings, he spent not less than ten hours a week in- 
structing hundreds of children in Confirmation 
Classes. He made it a condition that all the children 
should attend for not less than two years. (This 
is finding more and more imitators in Germany as 
Christian education outside the Church becomes 
more difficult. It is a suggestion that might well 
be considered here.) In the evenings there were 
‘Catechism Classes’ for his congregation. Almost 
every day he preached in a different place. And 
besides his ordinary correspondence there was advice 
for the synods and Brethren Councils and much 
correspondence with the Official Church and State 
authorities. All his sermons were written by hand, 
and it would be one or two on a Sunday morning 
before he finished, for he had to drive himself 
sentence by sentence. Sunday morning would see 
him memorizing what he had written. 

As is well known, on rst July 1937, Niemdller 
was arrested and sent to the Moabit prison. Here 
he awaited trial until February 1938—free, however, 
to see friends and his wife and children. ‘ His 
greatest joys were when his boys greeted him with 
a loud, ‘‘ God bless you, Father,’ or when, upon 
leaving, they meet the warden, and reply to his 
question of, ‘“‘Do you know why your father is 
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here?” with a cheerful and confident, “‘ Yes, 
because he has preached the Gospel loudly and 
truthfully,” or when at home the little sister de- 
elares, ‘‘I feel quite proud whenever I write State 
Prison, Moabit.”’’ 

After his trial he was re-arrested and sent to 
close confinement in the dreaded concentration 
camp at Sachsenhausen. In this spring of 1939 he 
is still there, and it was reported the other day that 
another pastor of the Confessional Church has 
just joined him. ‘Robbed of his freedom, his 
work and his family, brought by force to silence, 
and yet in his cell he is probably more eloquent 
and more powerful than in the pulpit. ‘ Before,” 
said an English friend, ‘‘ I knew he was a fighter— 
but now I know he is a believer.” ’ 


Bishop Wood of Nagpur. 


A short memoir of Alex Wood, Bishop of Nagpur, 
who died in the spring of 1937, has been written 
by the Rt. Rev. Eyre Chatterton, his predecessor. 
The publishers are the S.P.C.K. (3s. 6d. net). 

Alex Wood was born in Aberdeenshire on 27th 
July, 1871. He was brought up by his grand- 
parents on a farm. The life was a hard one, but it 
was a fine training for the strenuous years that he 
was to spend in India. His grandparents were 
devoted members of the Scottish Episcopal Church. 
Although the nearest church was seven miles from 
the farm, Wood tells how they had to walk to it 
every Sunday in all kinds of weather. He distin- 
guished himself at school, and later at Aberdeen 
University and at Edinburgh Theological College. 
After two years in the Home Church a call came to 
him to give himself to missionary work in India. 
There, for the first eighteen years, his work was that 
of an itinerant evangelist among the Gonds of the 
Chanda villages in the Nagpur diocese. Physically, 
he was eminently suited to the work. He was 
strong, loved adventure, and was a great sportsman. 
There was a streak of boyishness in him. A number 
of stories to illustrate this are told by his friend, 
Archdeacon Dickson. One, dating from a later 
time, is that he was on one occasion visiting lime 
quarries in Gangpur State. ‘The manager, with 
some pride, showed us over the very modern kiln, 
a cube-shaped building about thirty feet high. 
Higher still was what was known as the crow’s 
nest, approached by a frail iron ladder. This was 
strong enough for the lightly-made Indian but had 
not been constructed for sixteen-stoners. To the 
surprise of all, and the horror of some, a challenge 
from the manager sent the Bishop up the ladder.’ 
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After the end of the War Wood was appointed 
Bishop of Chota Nagpur. This diocese is described 
as very fairly homogeneous and compact! But 
compact is further explained as ‘ only the size of 
England.’ Much of his work now was educational. 
He had the responsibility of establishing two schools 
at Namkum, and he took the keenest interest in 
three Anglo-Indian schools. For the last eleven years 
of his life he was in charge of the enormous straggling 
diocese of Nagpur—at least seven times as big as 
England and consisting of three great territories— 
the Central Provinces, under British administration ; 
Central India, the land of Mahratta and semi- 
Rajput Rajahs ; and Rajputana. 

Wood had one great joy there. He was enabled 
to see the results of his own early labours in the 
villages of Chanda, from which large numbers of 
converts were now coming. But there were diffi- 
culties and discouragements also. During a tour 
in the Central Provinces he writes: ‘ At present I 
am wandering in a sad part of the diocese, where a 
once flourishing Mission is slowly dying from a lack 
of missionaries. We used to have 8000 Christians 
here ; we now have fewer than 1000 !!_ I remember 
the days of Molony, when this was the most promis- 
ing Mission in the C.P. Since he left it has been 
one long tale of defeat and retreat.’ 


‘Rejoice.’ 


In The Christian World for 2nd March, there is 
an outstandingly suggestive leading article and one 
which is peculiarly apt to-day. It is written by 
Dr. Herbert H. Farmer. We make the following 
quotation from it: ‘ Coleridge calls joy “the strong 
music of the soul ” and again, searching for a phrase, 
“qa luminous mist.” Probably music affords the 
best, if still inadequate, analogy. 

‘, . . I remember once seeing a little child one 
bright summer morning sitting amidst the rose- 
beds in the sunshine. She was lifting handfuls of 
earth and letting them run through her fingers, 
and humming softly to herself. Obviously her 
little spirit was glowing with joy, but the joy 
resided not in the light and warmth of the sun, nor 
in the pleasurable feel of the earth, nor in the health- 
ful harmony of her body, nor in the love of the home 
by which she was surrounded, but in all these fused 
together. Joy was the music of all these natural 
impulses and feelings taken together. Now, as 
the soul of man develops and enlarges its range and 
depth, so it becomes possible for it to take up into 
the strong music of the soul, into joy, things, feel- 
ings, experiences, which by themselves would be 
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odious and irksome discords. In this the analogy 
with music still holds. Wherein lies the difference 
between a pleasant little ditty and a great sonata ? 
Partly at least in this: that the little ditty is made 
up of simple elements simply related, whereas the 
sonata is deep and complex, having within the 
ultimate harmony pauses and stresses and dis- 
cords which by themselves would irritate and 
annoy.... 

‘We cannot by an act of will substitute joyous 
hope and confidence for despondency and despair. 
That, no doubt, is true, if nothing is involved but 
our will and our feelings. But the exhortation is 
not simply to rejoice ; it is to rejoice in the Lord. 
What is bidden therefore is that we should take the 
trouble at all times to set things within the context 
of the whole Christian gospel. Apart from that 
context there is nothing that can save us from an 
ultimate despair; but in that context there is 
nothing that can deny us an ultimate blessedness 
and joy. And the whole Christian gospel is some- 
how in the Cross. To see that Cross rising out of 
the midst of the evil and chaos of human life is to 
recover joy at the deepest level of our being, that 
level where there is unveiled to us the ultimate 
secrets, not only of our own being, but also of 
God’s.’ 


Confessien: The Antidote te Venom. 


Two of the leading writers of ‘ thrillers’ have 
lately done work which has religious significance. 
First, Dorothy Sayers, with her spiritual drama, 
The Zeal of thy House. Later, Mr. Freeman Wills 
Crofts, retaining his own medium, has written one 
of his most ingenious crime stories—the method of 
the crime being brilliantly solved by Inspector 
French. But it is more than a crime story. It isa 
powerful study of a man’s growing remorse, repent- 
ance, and confession. 

The craftsmanship is excellent. Each chapter 
has some aspect of venom—actual or figurative—for 
its subject, and the last, Antidote to Venom, gives the 
title to the volume. 

George Surridge, Director of the Birmingham 
Zoo, in despondent mood, his moral resistance 
lowered by unhappiness at home and_ financial 
troubles, succumbs to temptation. He has just 
learnt that Capper, an unscrupulous solicitor, has 
embezzled his money. The solicitor will repay 
Surridge at the death of an uncle from whom he 
will inherit. The uncle has been conducting experi- 
ments on snakes, and Capper has a scheme to bring 
about his death if Surridge will provide cover for 
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him by taking venom from a snake at the zoo, — 


drowning the snake, and sending snake and venom 
to Capper. The method of the crime must remain 
undisclosed. 

In addition to all the qualities we expect from a 
book of Mr. Crofts, An Antidote to Venom is a con- 
vincing study of a decent man’s reaction to his 
crime—never for one moment at rest after his fatal 
agreement. 

‘He was conscious of a fundamental unrest and 
disquietude of spirit.’ ‘An intangible load which 
seemed to bear him down like an actual weight. 
He had lost the power to enjoy the money. He 
hadn’t realized things were going to be like this. 
Better to be dead.’ ; 

And after Capper was convicted the burden grew 
greater. ‘ How he envied the people who had free 
minds and clear consciences. What would he not 
have given to have his choice over again. . . .’ 

‘For nearly a fortnight George suffered intoler- 
able misery and distress. Then one night, when he 
was at his very lowest, his thoughts went back to 
his childhood and his childhood’s teaching. Some 
old words that he had then learnt recurred to 
him, about going to Someone and being given 
VEStipd 1 9- 

‘Presently, from sheer weariness, he fell asleep, 
and when he woke he knew somehow that he had 


taken his decision. Cost what it might, he would 


confess and be done with the struggle... 


After the confession events moved quickly. 
was sentenced: entering on the last week of his 
life, ‘ George himself, though at times he grew a 
little sick as he looked forward, was more thankful 
than he could say for his decision. His prayer and 
confession had been the first steps to a vital contact 
with the Divine. Though his sorrow for what he 
had done remained, he now knew himself to be 


forgiven, cleaned from his load of guilt, and with | 


a power and confidence to face the future to which 


he was moving, such as he had never before experi- | 


enced.’ 
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